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EDITOR SJOURNAL 


In this Fall 2012 issue of Army History we feature 
two interesting articles on very disparate topics. 
The first, by U.S. Army Center of Military History 
historian John Maass, examines the deployment 
of troops under Brig. Gen. James Wilkinson to 
New Orleans in 1809. The acquisition of the Loui- 
siana Purchase may have doubled the size of the 
country but it put almost unbearable strain on a 
fledgling U.S. Army. Guarding the borders and 
outposts of a young nation was difficult enough for 
a small peacetime force. Now however, the Army 
was tasked with protecting a rapidly expanding 
homeland in the face of Spanish and British incur- 
sions and threats. The port of New Orleans was 
a significant transportation and economic hub, 
and with the specter of a possible war with Great 
Britain looming the city’s protection became of 
vital importance. What should have been a fairly 
simple mission turned into the deadliest peacetime 
disaster in the Army’s history and became the 
subject of the first congressional inquiry. 

Next we present an article by Jean Bou, a histo- 
rian at the Australian War Memorial and a visiting 
fellow at the Strategic and Defence Studies Centre 
at the Australian National University. The author 
details the birth, and the growing pains, of an 
independent Australian military force following 
Federation and the establishment of the Common- 
wealth of Australia in 1901. As our own U.S. Army 
enters a period of transformation, reorganization, 
and restructuring it is imperative that our military 
leaders, when preparing to make important deci- 
sions, look to history, and not only to our own 
history, for valuable lessons. 

This issue also features an Army Art Spotlight, 
comments from the chief of military history and 
chief historian, and book reviews covering a wide 
range of topics. 

As always, I invite our readers to send me their 
articles and commentaries as well as their critiques 
or comments on this publication. 


Bryan J. Hockensmith 
Managing Editor 
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ROBERT J. DALESSANDRO 


Glosal VVARMING, TERRORISTS, AND ZOMBIES! OH My! 
THE ARMY HISTORICAL COMMUNITY AND DISASTER PREPAREDNESS 


or discount it as a theory postulated by a bunch of 

“Tree-Hugging Hippies.” What does matter is that 
the country and the world have seen a recent pattern 
of extreme weather conditions. The causes are debat- 
able, but the results are unquestionable—it looks like 
the world weather pattern is changing. Average tem- 
peratures in the United States have risen 4.5 degrees 
over the past year, an unprecedented change, leading 
to dramatic weather conditions and associated natural 
disasters across the country. 

At some point we are all touched by devastating 
natural disasters—hurricanes, tornadoes, or even the 
derecho that stunned the East Coast in July. In large- 
scale disasters like these, local, state, and national 
or international emergency management authorities 
usually take over, but we as a community of history 
professionals have significant roles, too. 

We learned many important lessons during the July 
megastorm well worthy of our future consideration, 
but none proved more critical than the loss of com- 
munication and leadership situational awareness. We 
quickly learned that when primary communications 
are lost, along with the loss of power, computers, and 
cell phones, leadership rapidly loses awareness. Reli- 
able back-up communication means, which are always 
critical, become even more vital, but the shift back to 
them is challenging. 

The derecho event illustrated that we have become too 
reliant on computer-based communications systems 
and twenty-first century technologies. As an example, 
in the Washington, D.C., area, many organizations 
relied on an automated emergency alert notification 
system to update the workforce on report times and 
post closures or delays. 


I: matters not whether you believe in global warming 











However, with computer and phone lines down, and 
many personnel without electrical power, leaders were 
not sure who had received the messages or if the mes- 
sages had even gone out. Some organizations were quick 
to leverage other means of communications including 
radio/TV broadcasts, newspaper, social media, and Web 
sites, but many of these were also rendered useless by 
power outages. Think about it, it is hard to check a Web 
site, Facebook, or Twitter if you don’t have power and 
using your iPhone or iPad becomes particularly prob- 
lematic when cell towers are not functioning. 

Even when the message did get through, informa- 
tion was often inconsistent due to a loss of leadership 
situational awareness—didn’t someone once talk about 
the “fog of war”? 

Fort McNair was quick to report that the post was 
open with little damage, while Fort Belvoir, which 
was hit harder by the storm, transmitted inconsistent 
information resulting in workforce confusion. Radio 
notices and Facebook postings further confused the 
issue by providing conflicting guidance on whether or 
not to report. 

Communication challenges were only one ofa myriad 
of issues, but this particular challenge points out a seri- 
ous vulnerability gap in our normal operations. Imagine 
if the storm had been compounded by a terrorist act! 
We can only close this gap through preparation—it’s 
too late when the megastorm or the terrorists or even 
the zombies strike! We have to be ready far in advance. 

Conducting preparatory exercises before emergencies 
occur with all personnel will go a long way to mitigate 
the effects of the disaster. We must anticipate challenges 
by training for them, participating in tabletop exercises, 
rehearsals, and disaster exercises targeted to identify 
gaps, gather lessons learned, and improve our emergency 


Continued on page 48 
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Center oF Mititary History Issues 
New PUBLICATIONS 


The Center of Military History has 
released two new publications. The Civil 
War Begins: Opening Clashes, 1861, is 
the first in a series (The U.S. Army 
Campaigns of the Civil War) of cam- 
paign brochures commemorating our 
national sacrifices during the American 
Civil War. Author Jennifer M. Murray 
examines the successes and challenges 
of both the Union and the Confederate 
forces during the early days of the Civil 
War. Notable battles discussed include 
Fort Sumter, South Carolina; Bull Run, 
Virginia; Wilson’s Creek, Missouri; 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina; and 
Port Royal, South Carolina. This 64-page 
brochure includes six maps, three tables, 
and numerous illustrations. It has been 
issued in paperback as CMH Pub 75-2. 
It is also available for sale to the general 
public from the Government Printing 
Office under stock number 008-029- 
00552-2. 

The second publication, The Army in 
the Pacific: A Century of Engagement, 
by James C. McNaughton, offers an 
overview of the Army's history in this 
rapidly changing region. It describes 
how the Army’s involvement began 
with an expedition to seize Manila 
from Spain in 1898, which led to a 
protracted campaign against Philippine 
insurgents. When Japan attacked in 
1941, the Army fought back as part of 
a joint and multinational team in some 
of the most far-reaching campaigns in 
history, after which the Army became 
responsible for post-conflict operations 
in Japan, Okinawa, South Korea, and 
the Philippines. During the Cold War, 
the Army fought hot wars in Korea 
and Vietnam. After the Vietnam 
War, the Army provided regional 
stability, a shield against aggression, and 
engagement with allies and partners as 
the region experienced unprecedented 
growth. This broad historical perspective 


on 


ARMY IN THE “ACHFIC 


reveals some enduring lessons: the vast 
distances and diversity of terrain and 
weather, the necessity for joint and 
multinational operations, and the need 
for a versatile, adaptive, and agile force. 
The Center has issued this paperback 
booklet as CMH Pub 70-120-1. This 
publication has not yet been assigned 
a stock number by the Government 
Printing Office but it will be available to 
purchase in the near future. 


Upcominc CONFERENCES 


The National World War II Museum’s 
International Conference on World 
War II will be held 6—8 December 2012 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. The theme 
of this conference will be “Stemming 
the Nazi Tide: The End of the Begin- 
ning 1942-43.” The conference schedule 
includes presentations by notable histo- 
rians such as Robert Citino, Allan Mil- 
lett, Gerhard Weinberg, Rick Atkinson, 





and Conrad Crane. Registration and 
hotel information can be found on the 
conference Web site, http://ww2confer- 
ence.com. 

The Eightieth Annual Meeting of 
the Society for Military History will 
take place 14-16 March 2013 in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. The conference 
is hosted by the Center for the Study 
of War & Society at the University of 
Southern Mississippi, with the Na- 
tional World War II Museum and 
Southeastern Louisiana University 
cohosting. The conference theme is 
“War, Society, and Remembrance.” 
The call for papers is currently open 
with a deadline for proposals scheduled 
for 1 October 2012. More information, 
including hotel and registration guid- 
ance, is available on the Society's annual 
meeting Web site, http://www.smh-hq. 
org/2013/2013annualmeeting. html. 


Society FOR Mititary History 
DIsTINGUISHED Book Awarps For 2013 


The Society for Military History 
is currently accepting nominations 
for its annual Distinguished Book 
Awards. Books published during the 
three previous calendar years may be 
nominated. Books will be considered 
for one or more of the following prize 
categories: 


American Military History 
Non-American Military History 
Reference Works 

Biography and war memoirs 


Books submitted for consideration 
must be received by the Book Awards 
Committee no later than 31 October 
2012. Please visit the Society for Military 
History Web site for more informa- 
tion, http://www.smh-hqorg/aboutsmh/ 
awards/awards/awards/booknom.html. 
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James Wilkinson, portrait by Charles Willson Peale, 1797 
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n the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, the 
United States Army was 
a small force faced with large respon- 
sibilities. U.S. troops were frontier 
constabularies in the western ter- 
ritories, garrisoned newly built forts 
and batteries on the Atlantic Coast, 
and interdicted smugglers along the 
Canadian border and the Champlain 
Valley. In addition to these missions, 
soldiers also guarded U.S. territory 
in Louisiana, recently acquired from 
French Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Tensions with Great Britain, Spain, 
and France over a host of commercial 
and territorial disputes led Presidents 
AD oveyont-lowlastcacreyeu-nelem f-baslecmly EKenkxeyel 
to begin preparing for war with these 
European powers. Part of the military 
preparations included increasing the 
size of the U.S. Army in 1808, and 
keeping a force of over two thousand 
troops at New Orleans to forestall a 
potential British or Spanish attempt to 
capture the city. In the spring of 1809, 
over fifteen hundred newly recruited 
soldiers led by inexperienced officers 
arrived in Louisiana and quickly found 
themselves in a “frightful” debacle, in 
which hundreds sickened and died of 
disease in unhealthy camps, a situa- 
tion worsened by insufficient supplies, 
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inedible provisions, and poor leader- 
ship among the Army’s officers and 
officials. Tragically, even more soldiers 
perished during the troops’ relocation 
hundreds of miles up the Mississippi 
River to a position thought to be more 
salubrious. The disaster led to public 
outcry, a congressional investigation, 
and a court-martial of the Army's top 
officer on the eve of the War of 1812, 
charged with “the great mortality in 
the corps under [his] immediate com- 
mand.”" 

In 1803, the United States purchased 
the territory of Louisiana from France, 
oh. ated ol mm olUbeCebactemmvelo)enr-belemnvelUt-vas 
miles west of the Mississippi River, 
and doubled the size of the country. 
Spain had recently ceded the region 
to France, and was displeased that 
the area—especially the city of New 
Orleans—was to be taken over by the 
United States, whose land-hungry 
citizens posed a threat to the northern 
provinces of Mexico and to Spanish 
West Florida. The U.S. Army took 
formal possession of Louisiana on 
20 December 1803, by establishing 
garrisons at New Orleans and several 
smaller posts on the southern waters 
of the Mississippi River.’ 

Due to the uncertain loyalties of the 
populace in New Orleans and con- 





The Army’s Disaster at Terre aux Boeufs, 1809 


cerns about Spanish belligerence in the 
southwest, U.S. Army regulars were 
essential to Louisiana’s defense. A 
significant threat to U.S. interests early 
in President Jefferson’s administration 
was the continued Spanish presence 
in the Floridas and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, unsettlingly close to New 
Orleans. With the Louisiana Purchase, 
American control of that city allevi- 
ated western farmers and traders long 
held complaints of Spanish and French 
interference in their trade and ship- 
ping down the Mississippi, but Spain’s 
North American possessions contin- 
ued to trouble the president, Secretary 
of War Henry Dearborn, and Brig. 
Gen. James Wilkinson, the Army’s 
highest ranking officer.’ As recently as 
October 1802, the Spanish had closed 
the port of New Orleans to American 
goods coming down the Mississippi, a 
trade worth $2 million per year to the 
aforementioned farmers and traders. 
The Spanish also denied the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s request to supply Fort Stod- 
dert in the Mississippi Territory by 
passing through Louisiana and West 
Florida free of duties. Accordingly, 
the Jefferson administration hurried 
to move troops to occupy the newly 
acquired territory, particularly New 
Orleans, in order to prevent a potential 
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Departure of Governor William CC. Claiborne 
and General James Wilkinson from Fort Adams, 
Mississippi Territory, 10 December 1803, for New 
Orleans to receive the Louisiana Purchase 





Spanish reoccupation and claim to the 
region it formerly possessed.* Over 
the next several months, U.S. Army 
detachments occupied additional mili- 
tary frontier posts as well, and by late 
1804, almost seven hundred soldiers 
garrisoned nine outposts or forts in 
the new lands.” 

The border between Louisiana and 
Spanish possessions to the west was 
not firmly established at the time U.S. 
troops marched into New Orleans; 
this created a source of tension and 
potential conflict in the region during 
Jefferson’s two terms as president.°® 
Although Jefferson and Dearborn 
regarded a hostile Spanish advance 
as a serious threat to American ter- 
ritory, in reality the Spanish had few 
troops to garrison their posts and 
defend the border with the United 
States.’ By the early fall of 1806, the 
Spanish diffused the disputed border 
situation by withdrawing troops west 
to Nacogdoches, in Texas. Leaders of 
both belligerents then established a 
neutral buffer zone fifty miles wide 
between the Sabine River and the Ar- 
royo Hondo to the east, which Spain 
claimed was the actual border between 
Texas and Louisiana.® Once the forces 
had pulled back to the two rivers, no 
further military flare ups occurred 
in the region, although the Jefferson 
administration and Congress kept a 
watchful eye on the Spanish positions 
at Baton Rouge, Mobile, Pensacola, 
and along the Sabine.’ 

In addition to the Spanish threat, the 
United States feared hostilities with 
the British as Jefferson’s presidency 
drew to a close, particularly a seaborne 
attack on New Orleans. Britain and 
Napoleonic France had been engaged 
for over a decade in warfare on the 


New Orleans and surrounding area as it appeared 
in 1798 
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Henry Dearborn, portrait by Walter M. 
Brackett, 1873 





European continent and the high seas, 
and also sought to cripple each other 
economically with commercial and 
maritime decrees and restrictions. 
Although the United States claimed 
neutrality in the Napoleonic wars, 
American shipping suffered from 
confiscation of goods, impressment of 
its sailors, and reduced commerce— 
primarily at the hands of the British 
Royal Navy. Jefferson and his Secre- 
tary of State, James Madison, tried to 
avoid open conflict with either of the 
belligerents. Rather, they employed 
economic coercion as a tool of foreign 
relations, beginning with an embargo 
in 1807, and other trade restrictions 
in Madison’s first term as chief execu- 
tive in 1809.'° American leaders feared 
that if U.S. troops invaded Canada, 
British forces at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
would be deployed to New Orleans, 
“and hold it as an equivalent for what- 
ever they might lose.”'' Moreover, six 
thousand British soldiers in the West 
Indies posed an additional threat to 
Louisiana. With this in mind, and at 
Jefferson’s urging, Congress increased 
the size of the U.S. Army in 1808, and 
by the end of the year 5,712 men were 
in the ranks.” 

As tensions between the British and 
Americans escalated, Jefferson took 


Thomas Jefferson, portrait by Rembrandt Peale, 1800 


further steps to secure the Louisiana 
territory. To guard against the pos- 
sibility of a British attempt to attack 
New Orleans, on 2 December 1808 
he ordered General Wilkinson to 
assemble “as large a proportion of 
our regular troops, at New Orleans 
and its vicinity, as circumstance will 
permit.”'’ Wilkinson was to concen- 
trate at New Orleans approximately 
two thousand men in thirty-seven 
companies from the 3d, 5th, 6th, and 
7th Regiments of infantry, along with 
the light dragoons, riflemen, and 
light artillery units raised in the states 
south of New Jersey. These soldiers 
were almost all new recruits, led by 
inexperienced company officers. The 
troops stationed on the East Coast 
were to sail to New Orleans, from 
Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, and 
other eastern ports. Troops raised in 
the western states were to descend 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to 
the same destination. The troops’ 
equipment, ammunition, and medi- 
cal stores would follow separately. 
Wilkinson received orders to report to 
New Orleans to take command of the 
men “as early as practicable,” and to 
defend the city “against any invading 
force. '“* Former Continental Army 
officer Col. Alexander Parker of the 
5th Regiment assumed 
temporary command of 
the gathering units on 
his arrival at New Or- 
leans on 26 March 1809, 
several weeks ahead of 
Wilkinson.” 

General Wilkinson 
was a controversial fig- 
ure at the time of his ap- 
pointment, and remains 
so today.'® Aside from 
the fact that he was the 
highest ranking officer 
in the U.S. Army, he was 
also a Revolutionary War 
veteran, and a man of 
questionable loyalties. 
Born in Maryland in 
1757, he studied medi- 
cine briefly in Philadel- 
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phia, and served in a Pennsylvania 
rifle battalion at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War. Commissioned 
a captain in the Continental Army in 
1775, he saw action during the siege 
of Boston, and on Benedict Arnold's 
Canadian campaign of 1775-1776. 
Wilkinson soon thereafter became an 
aide to Maj. Gen. Horatio Gates, and 
fought at the battles of Trenton (1776) 
and Princeton (1777). Although he 
was a brevet brigadier general in the 
Continental Army from November 
1777 to March 1778, and secretary 
to Congress’ Board of War, General 
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James Madison, portrait by Gilbert 
Stuart, 1804 





George Washington compelled him 
to resign both offices due to his in- 
volvement in what became known as 
“the Conway cabal,” a murky plot to 
remove Washington as the Army's 
commander in chief. Wilkinson then 
served as clothier general of the Army 
from July 1779 until early 1781, but 
had to resign this position due to 
improper accountings in his books. 
Although he became a Pennsylvania 
militia officer in 1782, his active war- 
time service was over. 

Perhaps to make a fresh start after 
his checkered Continental Army ca- 
reer, Wilkinson moved to Kentucky 
and became a businessman with 
extensive trade contacts among Span- 
ish merchants and officials in New 


Orleans. The former clothier general 
could not stay away from military pur- 
suits for long, and in August 1791, 
he commanded an expedition of five 
hundred mounted Kentucky volun- 
teers against hostile Native Americans 
in the wilderness north of the Ohio 
River. Soon he rejoined federal service 
by accepting a lieutenant colonelcy 
and the command of the U.S. Army’s 
2d Infantry Regiment. Promoted to 
brigadier general, he served under 
Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne in the 
Army's 1794 frontier campaign that 
culminated in the victory at the battle 
of Fallen Timbers, in northwestern 
Ohio. Wilkinson and Wayne clashed 
from the moment they began to serve 
on the frontier, fueled by the former's 
relentless torrent of accusations and 
denunciations against his commander. 
Wayne's sudden death of complica- 
tions from gout ended Wilkinson’s 
insubordination, and made Wilkinson 
the senior officer of the U.S. Army in 
December 1796. 

Within a fewyears, with an established 
commercial and military network in the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys, Wilkinson 
became involved in treasonous intrigues 
with the Spanish government, by which 
he was paid for information and influ- 
ence. The general was also initially in- 
volved in former Vice President Aaron 
Burr's 1805-1806 plot to form a western 
empire of Mexican territory and frontier 
American states. Although conclusive 
proof of Wilkinson’s duplicity was not 
discovered in Spanish archives until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, he had 
long been suspected of shady, disrepu- 
table dealings with the Spanish by Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and many fellow Army 
officers. Nevertheless, in the summer of 
1808 Wilkinson had just been cleared 
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Anthony Wayne, portrait by Peter Frederick Rothermel, 1861 





by a military court of inquiry investigat- 
ing his dealings with Spanish authorities 
in the Southwest, and seemed to have a 
knack for eluding discovery and censure. 
Despite his shadowy background, the 
War Department tapped Wilkinson to 
command the troops concentrating at 
New Orleans.” 

Leaving his post at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, Wilkinson did not depart 
the East Coast until 24 January 
1809—six weeks after being ordered 
to go to New Orleans. Apparently 
engaged in private affairs during 
this time, he eventually sailed from 
Baltimore, and made stops in Nor- 
folk, Charleston, and Havana, Cuba. 
On the Spanish island, Wilkinson 
acted as an unofhicial representative 
of President Jefferson, to meet with 
the Marques de Someruelos, Cuba’s 
captain-general. He tried to assure the 
Spanish that the growing concentra- 
tion of U.S. troops at New Orleans 
was no threat to Spanish posts in 
West Florida. Wilkinson also brought 
with him fifty barrels of flour and 
other supplies to sell on the island 
for his personal gain, a clear viola- 
tion of the Jefferson administration’s 
Embargo Act, as he must have 
known."* Unable to achieve any dip- 
lomatic success at Havana, he finally 
reached New Orleans on 19 April, 
where the army of recruits had al- 
ready assembled.” 
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Aaron Burr, portrait by John Vanderlyn, 
1802 





On his arrival Wilkinson found a 
troubling situation at New Orleans. 
Most of the troops had arrived in 
the city between 10 March and 20 
April. Nearly all of the officers 
were recent appointees who were 
untrained and ill-prepared to handle 
their troops, and were also new to the 
routines of army life.*’ Many of the 
men were sick and poorly housed, 
and the enticement of New Orleans’ 
numerous taverns, gambling dens, 
and brothels was inimical to dis- 
cipline and good order. A report 
of 16 April shows that of the 1,733 
soldiers present in the city, 553 were 
sick—one third of the troops. It was 
a “frightful disorder,” the general 
observed. The troops were “undis- 
ciplined recruits,” who were “sunk 
in indolence and dissipation.”*” The 
general found the officers and men 
“green from the bosom of civil life,” 
and noted that many of the new of- 
ficers “shrunk from their duties” and 
“abandoned the recruits they led” at 
Louisiana, under the pretext of “ill 
health, resignations, or important 
family concerns. He singled out 
Capt. Winfield Scott in particular 
as a subaltern who left his command 
and thereby “deserted his immedi- 
ate countrymen, whom Wilkinson 
also neglected to pay before Scott 
returned home to Virginia.” 


The commanding general was not 
the only officer alarmed at the state 
of the army. Capt. George Peter saw 
that the troops in and around the city 
became ill due to their “intemper- 
ance, to the badness of their provi- 
sions, and to the want of discipline 
and subordination.”** The army's 
second in command, Col. Alexander 
Parker, recalled that the provisions 
“were generally bad, of the mean- 
est kind, and unfit for use.”*” Con- 
stant rain added to the woes of the 
troops, and turned their camps and 
parade grounds into acres of mud. 
Diarrhea struck officers and men in 
increasing numbers as more troops 
arrived in the city. Many of the men 
sickened after drinking unfiltered 
water from the Mississippi River, 
their only source. A lieutenant in the 
7th Regiment later testified that his 
company was generally healthy upon 
arrival in New Orleans, but many 
soon sickened, and by the time the 
troops moved out of New Orleans, 
disease had carried off six or seven 
of his men.” Only two surgeons and 
two surgeons mates were present to 
treat the sick, but with “medicines 
and hospital stores scarcely suf- 
ficient for a private practitioner.””’ 
The army lacked medicines, tents, 
mosquito netting, haversacks, and 
numerous other items necessary 
for a field force, including wagons 
to transport the provisions and 
equipment. Wilkinson knew from 
long experience that for the health 
of the troops and the maintenance 
of an effective command, he had to 
remove the army from this unhealthy 
and unwholesome location. He later 
claimed to have written to Secretary 
of War William Eustis even before he 
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Winfield Scott, shown here as a brevet 
major general, c. 1814 





reached New Orleans that the troops 
there would have to be moved to a 
“proper position,” away from the 
city, but this 13 April letter may not 
have reached Washington, D.C. In 
any event, the general never received 
a reply.” 

To alleviate the Army’s woes in 
New Orleans, Wilkinson planned to 
reposition the men as soon as feasible 
by dividing his force. Those troops 
previously stationed in New Orleans 
he ordered to Natchitoches, the Mo- 
bile River, and Fort St. Philip (in the 
Mississippi River delta), while leaving 
just two companies in New Orleans. 
He also kept nine companies at Fort 
Adams, on the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River just north of the inter- 
national boundary with West Florida, 
where the men were already quartered 
“in comfortable huts.” The hundreds 
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of newly arrived recruits would be 
moved to healthier ground, though 
close enough to the city to defend it 
per orders.” 

After several days of reconnoitering 
along the Mississippi River, Wilkin- 
son chose to relocate his command 
to Terre aux Boeufs (“Land of Oxen” 
in French), several miles downstream 
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from New Orleans, on the east side 
of the Mississippi at a bend in the 
river known as the English Turn.’ 
This location was recommended by 
the territorial governor, William C. 
C. Claiborne, who accompanied the 
general on his reconnaissance.*’ Here 
there was a small enclosed battery for 
nine guns made of masonry, almost 
completed, with a magazine and bar- 
racks for one company of troops.” 
Wilkinson described the spot he 
chose as “perfectly dry,” despite be- 
ing several feet below 
the water level of the 
Mississippi, banked by 
an earthen levee. The 
land was still too close 
to New Orleans to leave the general 
completely at ease about the city’s al- 
lures, which “divert our green officers, 
from due attention to their profes- 
sion, and debauched the soldiers.” 
Nevertheless, the advantages were, as 
Wilkinson saw them, dry land, access 
to clean water, a local food market, 
and a strategic position from which 


the army could defend the city. He 
hoped the relocation would be ben- 
eficial not only to the soldiers’ health, 
but would “inculcate a proper sense of 
discipline ... and extract order out of 
anarchy.’** Wilkinson later justified 
his choice of the new site by claiming 
that many local citizens recommended 
it as “remarkable for its salubrity, as 
it is for its aptitude for the defense of 
New Orleans.”” 

Wilkinson was not alone among 
the army’s leadership in his endorse- 
ment of the Terre aux Boeufs site. 
Several of his subordinates held that 
the location was adequate, if not 
ideal, for stationing the army. Lt. 
Col. William D. Beall described the 
spot “as eligible for a camp as any in 
the vicinity of the city,”°° while Dr. 
Alexander Macauley concluded that 
the area was “more healthy than the 
city of New Orleans” and “as good as 
any I had ever seen in that country.””’ 
Colonel Parker concurred, although 
he noted that Wilkinson consulted 
none of his officers as to the choice of 


An 1815 U.S. Army map of New Orleans and the surrounding area showing the landings of 
the British Army and various American encampments and fortifications. Terre aux Boeufs can 
be seen to the southeast of the city. 
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the camp.** Why Wilkinson chose the 
site was a matter of some debate and 
contention after the camp proved to 
be disastrously inhospitable. Some of 
Wilkinson’s critics—then and now— 
have surmised that the general sought 
to be near to his personal business in- 
terests in the city, and also to maintain 
contact with Spanish authorities, with 
whom he was still communicating 
surreptitiously. His detractors accused 
him of choosing the ground at Terre 
aux Boeufs to benefit the property’s 
owner, whose land would be cleared 
and drained at no cost by the soldiers 
as they established their camps. Others 
have observed that Wilkinson had re- 
cently begun courting a woman thirty 
years his junior, Celestine Trudeau, 
daughter of Louisiana’s surveyor gen- 
eral, who lived in the city. Wilkinson 
may have been reluctant to relocate his 
position far from the city, away from 
Miss Trudeau and her other suitors. 
Still, the general seems to have kept 
his orders to defend New Orleans as a 
priority in choosing a position for his 
forces, along with a desire to move the 
men out of New Orleans.” 

In order to prepare an encamp- 
ment for the army, Maj. Zebulon Pike 
brought nine companies of soldiers to 
the site in early June. Although some 
of the fields were covered in clover, 
much of the ground was brush covered 
and had to be cleared by soldiers in 
fatigue details. In rear of the site was a 
dense swamp, while cypress trees, wil- 
lows, and palmettos still covered much 
of the area on which Wilkinson’s com- 
mand had to clear by the time the rest 
of the army arrived during the second 
week of June. The army also dug ex- 
tensive ditches and culverts to drain 
the land.*° Several officers concluded 
that the location required too much 
preparatory work to make it a suitable 
position. “The duty and labor required 
to put the place in order was too great 
to be endured in so hot a climate,” 
wrote Maj. Electus Backus, and indeed 
Pike’s men had not finished their work 
by the time the rest of Wilkinson’s 
troops, except those too sick to depart 
the city, arrived to set up camp on 10 
and 11 June.” 

Shortly after the main army reached 
the new camp, Wilkinson received a 


letter from Secretary Eustis dated 30 
April 1809. In this letter, Eustis clari- 
fied Wilkinson’s earlier instructions 
in order to assure him that he could 
change the position of his army ac- 
cording to his own judgment, if need 
be. Eustis also wrote that in light of 
the alarming number of sick soldiers 
at New Orleans shown on the last 
return he had received, removal to a 
healthier position was “suggested by 
every consideration of prudence and 
experience. The secretary advised 
Wilkinson that the general should or- 
der a relocation immediately, if he had 
not done so already. The “old troops” 
were to be left in New Orleans, and 
“it will be desirable” that the newly 
recruited soldiers be transported north 
to higher ground at Fort Adams, Nat- 
chez, or both, these places “being more 
favorable to their health.”” If Eustis 
meant this letter to be a preemptory 
directive to Wilkinson to move the 
army up the Mississippi, the general 
did not interpret it that way. He had 
already moved his force to Terre aux 
Boeufs by the time the 30 April letter 
reached him, and Eustis’ phrase “it 
will be desirable” seemed something 
less than a direct order to the army’s 
commander. Moreover, the general 


Zebulon Pike, from a print dated 1814 
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was still acting under his original or- 
ders of December 1808 to protect the 
city of New Orleans, which could not 
be done effectively by moving over 
half of his forces hundreds of miles 
up the river.* Although at least some 
of Wilkinson’s subordinates favored 
Eustis recommendation to move the 
army's position to the Natchez area 
and advised him to do so, the gen- 
eral rejected the suggestion, fearing to 
leave New Orleans “uncovered,” and 
vulnerable to attack.“ 

The secretary's 30 April letter should 
have reached the general by the end of 
May, given the mail system of the day, 
and the great distance from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to New Orleans. Wilkin- 
son claimed to have received it in 
mid-June, after the army had already 
relocated to Terre aux Boeufs, and 
thus too late for him to comply with 
Eustis suggestion to move the troops 
to the Natchez area. Although later 
investigations found no conclusive 
proof that Eustis’ letter reached the 
general earlier than Wilkinson report- 
ed, Wilkinson’s dubious reputation 
did lead to doubts about the veracity 
of this claim among administration 
officials and congressmen looking to 
blame the soldier’s mortality on the 
general. Some modern historians have 
concluded that Wilkinson simply de- 
cided to ignore Eustis’ letter.” 

Wilkinson responded to Eustis on 
18 June and advised him that mov- 
ing the troops upriver could best be 
made by water as the Spanish refused 
to allow the Americans to move 
through their West Florida territory 
on land. The general advised Eustis 
that the health of the troops would 
suffer greatly by doing so, especially 
with so many already sick. He also 
pointed out that the expense of relo- 
cating to Natchez would be excessive. 
Wilkinson advised the secretary that 
moving to Terre aux Boeufs did not 
adversely affect the soldiers’ health,*® 
as the change in location started to 
reduce the army's sick rolls. To sup- 
port this claim, Wilkinson reported 
that the numbers of his soldiers listed 
as sick had decreased, after a peak of 
600 at New Orleans in May, to 442 in 
late June at the new site, and the fatali- 
ties dropped as well,” even with the 
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addition of 69 new soldiers.** Given 
these numbers, the general had no 
intention of moving his troops again, 
unless necessity demanded it. 

The new camp was for the most part 
dry when the troops arrived, although 
much of the ground was low, and part 
of it near the surrounding cypress 
swamps was soggy. Fair weather did 
not last, however. In late June inces- 
sant rains converted the fields into 
a morass, and brought with them 
fevers and diseases associated with 
low ground, inadequate shelter, and 
wet conditions. The landowner later 
testified that the rain-swollen Missis- 
sippi rose in June to a level “greater 
than [it] had been for a number of 
years. ” The rising waters of the river 
overflowed the sections of the levee, 
“which rendered the ground of our en- 
campment wet and muddy,” and made 
it “ineligible... for an encampment,” 
in the words of an officer at the scene.” 

Many of the men initially had to 
sleep directly on the ground due to 
a lack of straw, and had only their 
blankets and palmetto leaves to pro- 
tect them from the wet earth for sev- 
eral weeks.’ Later the soldiers slept 
in tents with floors made of wooden 
planking taken from the boats which 
had transported part of the army by 
river from Kentucky. The troops also 
set up sheds and small arbors of palm 
branches to shield the sentry posts 
from “the piercing rays of the sun,” 
and for shade at the mess areas as well, 
but this was not completed until Au- 
gust.” Once the late June rains came 
and turned the camp into a quagmire, 
the tents offered little protection for 
the men. Fatigue parties dug ditches 
and trenches around the camp and 
near the tents in a vain effort to divert 
water from the site, a strenuous project 
that continued for weeks. At the rear 
of the camp, rain flooded the sentry 
posts so that the pickets stood in wa- 
ter “over their shoes” while on duty.” 
Heat and humidity also took a toll on 
the sentries and work parties, some of 
whom died while on duty, no doubt 
weakened by poor diet and illness.” 

In addition to the inhospitable 
weather at Terre aux Boeufs, problems 
supplying the men with all manner of 
food, uniforms, and equipment added 
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to the soldiers’ misery. Many of the 
men had worn-out clothing, and get- 
ting new uniforms issued was difficult 
at the Terre aux Boeufs location. One 
dragoon officer described the men as 
“naked” at the camps, where heavy 
fatigue duties and muddy conditions 
wore out the uniforms. Confusion 
occurred in clothing distribution 
when the army later moved upriver in 
September, and some of the uniforms 
arrived not sewn and without but- 
tons. Major Backus recalled that the 
uniforms were not stitched “but just 
basted together.”°? According to one 
report, much of the new clothing sent 
to the army did not arrive until late 
August, just before the troops left the 
Terre aux Boeufs encampment, and 
was not distributed to the men until 
after they reached the town of Wash- 
ington in the Mississippi Territory in 
early November.” 

Complaints about the army’s food 
supplies were widespread. “The clam- 
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ors of the troops,” wrote Wilkinson, 
were ‘loud and just,” due to the lack 
of food and other daily essentials. The 
general blamed the contractor’s agent 
in New Orleans for failing to supply 
quality flour, as he was “a young man 
without knowledge or experience.””’ 
At one point the supply system dete- 
riorated to the extent that Wilkinson 
had to purchase one hundred barrels 
of flour in New Orleans “on account 
of the contractor” to furnish the 
men with edible provisions.® Off- 
cers noted that the camp’s flour was 
typically “sour, moldy, in lumps, and 
sometimes full of bugs and worms.” 
Some barrels contained meal of a sul- 
fur color, and other shipments could 
only be used to “clean pantaloons” of 
the soldiers.” At times the men would 
simply bury it. One particularly col- 
orful account of the flour sent to the 
camp reported that dampened flour 
would become “so firmly agglutinated 
together, that when the barrel was 
separated from its contents, the ce- 
mented mass retained the shape given 
to it by the cask, and stood firmly 
erect like a block of wood.”® In such 
condition the men had to use axes to 
cut up the hardened flour and pound 
it into meal. Although some officers 
reported that the beef and pork was 
generally of good quality, and that the 
quality of provisions improved once 
the army moved from the city to Terre 
aux Boeufs, most observers concluded 
that the army’s rations were typically 
substandard.” 

Meat sent to the troops was “fre- 
quently refused” due to its rotten 
condition, and rancid pork was not 
uncommon. Most of the pork they 
received was “not proper for the use of 
the soldiers,” who threw it away. Major 
Backus observed that much of the salt- 
ed pork issued to the men “was so bad 
that the soldiers would not eat it; it was 
rusty and moldy... and unfit for use.” 
The 5th Regiment’s quartermaster, 


Wool uniforms, like this 1810 staff 
officer's coat, wore out quickly under 


the harsh conditions and heavy duty at 
the Terre aux Boeuts encampment. 





Lt. Le Roy Opie, recalled that the bread 
and flour at the camp was “generally 
bad; the pork sometimes good, some- 
times bad; the beef better than is gen- 
erally got in warm climates.” At Terre 
aux Boeufs he recalled that “some of the 
provisions . . . were bad, but generally 
comparatively good.” Opie recalled 
that rejected deliveries of provisions 
were accepted back by the contractors 
without complaint.” Wilkinson himself 
later testified that he made frequent 
inspections of the flour and other 
provisions, and found it to be service- 
able for the men, although he regretted 
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that the troops could not have been is- 
sued “sweet flour, and prime pork and 
beef.” Capt. John Darrington of the 
3d Regiment recalled a more difficult 
situation with regard to provisions, 
the supply of which was “at no time 
such as could be esteemed good.” He 
blamed the army’s commander for 
not improving the lack of healthy food 
despite “frequent complaints... made 
to General Wilkinson,” and he blamed 
the poor diet for the troops’ “horrid 
and destructive disease termed the 
scurvy. Without funds to buy milk 
or vegetables, “which might be bought 
for a few shillings” at local markets, 
the men would not improve, lamented 
a surgeon of the 5th Regiment. “It is a 
distressing sight, and truly unpleasant 
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to the feelings of a medical man, to be in 
attendance on the sick soldier, and see 
him die for the want of proper food and 
medicines,” he continued, “humanity 
mourns over such a site.” 

Not only did the troops receive 
inadequate provisions and supplies, 
the process used to procure them was 
also deficient. Wilkinson frequently 
complained about the system of 
military agents, the procurement 
and distribution officials who were 
not directly responsible to him, but 
to Federal authorities. These agents 
were “held solely responsible to the 
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war department, without even an 
indication of the subordination to 
military rule.”®° Recent congressional 
legislation had eliminated the Army's 
Quartermaster Department in favor of 
a system of procurement using contract 
agents, based in Philadelphia. The 1802 
reorganization act divided the nation 
into three military departments, with 
one contracting agent and several 
assistants assigned to each department, 
responsible for supplying the troops 
within their area of responsibility. Since 
all of the agents and assistants received 
their appointments from the president, 
responsibility and accountability 
to Army commanders were often 
lacking within the departments, which 
created inefficiency and shortages.” 


Wilkinson complained that in his 
department, these men were “without 
rank, commission, or a single ray of 
military information, or experience.”* 
He added that “the officers who are 
appointed to meet every expense, 
act under specific instructions, from 
the war department, and are often 
authorized, to control the general's 
arrangements. ’®’ This system was 
“putting the baby to beat the nurse,” 
Wilkinson wrote. He complained 
to Secretary Eustis that the army’s 
paymaster received guidance directly 
from Washington, D.C., as did the 
army s military agent for the Southern 
Department, Abraham D. Abrahams.” 
The agent received a warning from 
Eustis to reject purchase requests from 
Army officers—including Wilkinson— 
for over $50, unless absolutely 
necessary. Eustis acknowledged to 
Wilkinson that Congress had recently 
enacted a law that “prescribes severe 
limitations in expenditure,” and he 
warned the general of the government's 
“disposition to scrutinize every item.””’ 

While Wilkinson bemoaned the 
procurement arrangements, many of 
his own critics accused him of with- 
holding the troops’ pay while at Terre 
aux Boeufs and during the movement 
to Natchez in September. At least a 
few officers believed that the men had 
gone months without their pay, which 
prevented them from purchasing lo- 
cal vegetables and fowl to improve 
their own health. Rumors spread 
that Wilkinson refused to allow the 
troops to receive their pay before the 
movement to Natchez for fear the men 
would desert afterward. While some 
officers complained of significant ar- 
rears in pay for their soldiers, others 
reported no pay problems, either at 
Terre aux Boeufs or after the troops 
had relocated to the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory. Wilkinson later pointed out 
that preparations to move the army in 
September precluded paying the men 
at that time, and claimed that they had 
just been paid up through the end of 
June. He also noted that the general 
was not responsible for paying the 
men—the army's district paymaster 
assumed that role, and was not de- 
pendent on Wilkinson to execute his 
duties, nor did the general order him 
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not to do so. The paymaster at New 
Orleans in 1809, Lt. Simeon Knight, 
had sufficient funds to pay the troops 
through December of that year.” 
Poor quality provisions, inclement 
weather, muddy camps, and bad wa- 
ter inevitably led to the hundreds of 
soldiers on the army’s sick rolls, and 
deaths among the troops. While the 
number of men too ill for duty began 
to decline initially once the troops left 
New Orleans, by late June conditions in 
camp began to take their toll. Most of 
the ill soldiers suffered from dysentery, 
“bilious fever,” scurvy, and malaria. ” 
Many of these men died of dysentery 
alone, although some had this afflic- 
tion in combination with others. Death 
from dysentery was in some instances 
“sudden and instantaneous.”” It be- 
came apparent by early July that there 
were too few Army doctors at the en- 
campment, so that Wilkinson had to 
employ private physicians from New 
Orleans to assist in treating the sick. “I 
was very attentive to the sick, and did 
as much as could have been expected of 
a general officer,’ Wilkinson recalled, 
and several of the army's doctors later 
noted his concern for the ill soldiers. 
Wilkinson also housed many sick offi- 
cers within his own headquarters, while 
some of the most severely ill troops 
were placed in the hospitals in New 
Orleans. The ship containing medical 
supplies for the army arrived from 
Philadelphia in late August, but by that 
point many of the soldiers were severely 
ill and did not benefit from medicines.” 
Due to the lack of medicine and sur- 
geons at camp, some of the men died 
without having received any medical 
attention at all.’”° The regimental sur- 
geon of the 5th Infantry complained 
of the “imperfect state of the medical 
staff’ and the “want of a hospital, hos- 
pital stores, and medicines” at Terre 
aux Boeufs.”” Another officer wrote 
that the sick suffered in their tents 
and were “exposed to the constant 
and incessant torrents of rain, to the 
scorching heat of the sun, and during 
the night to the attacks of numberless 
mosquitoes. They manifested the pains 
and sufferings they experienced by 
shrieks and groans, which, during the 
silence of the night, were distinctly to 
be heard from one end of the line to 
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the other.” This officer concluded that 
the insects at camp produced more 
misery than any other cause.” Al- 
though Wilkinson ordered mosquito 
nets distributed among the regiments, 
these appear to have done little good.” 

Not all witnesses at the camp re- 
ported the same situation. One of 
the army's surgeons stated that he 
did not have difficulties procuring 
medicine while at the encampment, 
or buying it at New Orleans.” Sec- 
retary Eustis, alarmed by the reports 
of fatalities at the encampment, 
noted that “a stock of medical and 
hospital stores, for two thousand 
men, for three months” arrived at 
New Orleans on 5 April 1809, and 
that from March 1809 to January 
1810, the Army’s military agent at 
New Orleans purchased for the use 
of the Army $11,800 of medical sup- 
plies. Given this information, “the 
causes for the alleged deficiencies 
are inexplicable by this Department, ° 
wrote Eustis in April 1810 to Thomas 
Newton of Virginia, the chairman of 
the congressional committee inves- 
tigating the mortality of the troops 
in Louisiana.*' Eustis, of course, had 
only secondhand knowledge of the 
conditions at Terre aux Boeufs, and 
was contradicted by many at the 
encampment, such as surgeon Wil- 
liam Upshaw, who reported bleakly 
in July that the soldiers “came here 
sick, have grown worse, and are now 
on the brink of the grave.”* 

Returns show that from the time 
the army arrived at Terre aux Boeufs 
to the end of June, a period of just 
over two weeks, the number of men 
reported daily as sick fell from 562 to 
442. During this period, eleven sol- 
diers died, and three deserted. In July, 
once the rains had begun and the camp 
became swampy, deaths increased to 
thirty-seven, and in August fifty-eight 
men died there. In September, before 
the army departed Terre aux Boeufs, 
twenty-one men died in fourteen days. 
This made for a total of 127 deaths 
from disease among the troops in the 
army's camp from mid-June to mid- 
September, significantly higher than 
the 47 deaths the army had suffered 
while at New Orleans from 1 February 
to 9 June 1809.°° 


Whether or not the army's medi- 
cal staff had sufficient medical stores 
to use in Louisiana, the poor health 
of the army was indisputable. One 
army surgeon described the scene of 
the camp as deplorable. “The prog- 
ress of disease at Terre aux Boeufs,” 
he observed, “both in numbers and 
alarming symptoms, evidently bore 
proportion to the advance of the sum- 
mer heat; thereby forcing conviction 

.. that the climate, and not the local 
situation of the camp, was the cause 
of sickness among the troops.”** Oth- 
ers disagreed as to the cause of the 
widespread sickness. Colonel Beall of 
the 5th Regiment opined that the low 
ground along the river “contributed 
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to the mortality of the troops,” and 
that the year 1809 “was much more 
sickly than any for many years.”” 
Wilkinson’s second in command at 
Terre aux Boeufs, Colonel Parker, 
attributed the widespread illness 
among the troops to several factors. 
For water, the men could only rely on 
the Mississippi River, and they dug no 
wells at the camps. Heavy rains flood- 
ing the site added to their misery and 
disease, which was compounded by 
the “great fatigue” involved in clear- 
ing and draining the campground in 
hot weather. Parker, and the army's 


surgeons as well, also noted that poor 
provisions “unfit for use” and the 
scarcity of vegetables contributed to 
the high rate of sickness among the 
new recruits.*° An 1818 study of the 
troops’ situation at Terre aux Boeufs 
by Army surgeon Jabez W. Heustis 
concluded that the camp’s location, 
poor weather, and the burdensome fa- 
tigue duties required of the men were 
contributing factors to the widespread 
illness there. Heustis also noted that 
“what added still more to the influence 
of these causes was... that the troops 
consisted of new levies from different 
states, unaccustomed to the climate.”*” 

The troops eventually built “a tol- 
erable large hospital” out of lumber 
from the boats and the surrounding 
woods, and the army rented a nearby 
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house for use of the ill soldiers. Some 
of the worst cases went to New Orleans 
hospitals,** but the number of men on 
the sick rolls grew so large that the hos- 
pital in camp could not accommodate 
them, so that many had to remain in 
their tents with little medical atten- 
tion.*’ One company commander of 
the 3d Regiment reported that he typi- 
cally had only five men fit for duty ata 
time while at Terre aux Boeufs, the rest 
being too ill to perform any service.” 

The inexperience of the new of- 
ficers among the regiments and the 
raw recruits within the ranks also 
contributed to the army’s poor health. 
Many of the troops used water from 





the camp’s drainage ditches to drink 
and to wash, and kept their camps un- 
clean. Wilkinson urged the troops to 
stop throwing refuse in front of their 
tents, and repeatedly admonished 
his officers for failing to police the 
camp and observe common sanitary 
practices. “A filthy camp will become 
a sickly one,” he lectured the army in 
his general orders. The army’s officer 
responsible for policing the camp 
described it in July as abounding in 
“filth and nastiness of almost every 
kind.” The troops used the trees in 
camp as latrines, as well as the camp 
kitchens. Drainage ditches and cul- 
verts became refuse dumps, filled 
with “stinking meat... vegetables, old 
clothes, and every species of filth.” He 
found it common to “see four or five 
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men and women easing themselves 
at the same time” along the levee 
where drinking water was obtained. 
Another officer noted that the camp 
became filthier as soldiers became 
ill, “and unable to move any distance 
from their tents to obey the necessi- 
ties of nature.”’’ The camp’s burial 
ground also presented a shocking 
sight: “the lids of many of the coffins 
are but very little, if any, below the 
surface, and covered with but a few 
inches of earth,” he reported, and 
caused a stench in the area.” 

The privations at the camp took their 
toll not only on the soldiers’ health but 
also their morale. After a Fourth of July 


general review of the army, “symptoms 
of mutiny were manifested” among the 
men and a few of the officers as well, 
some of whom had put stock in a false 
rumor that Congress soon planned to 
discharge them. Major Backus con- 
cluded that the men were disgruntled 
at the conditions in camp, the prevalent 
illness among the soldiery, and “the 
unremitted fatigues and hardships they 
were compelled to endure.””* In July, 
many officers signed a petition to Gen- 
eral Wilkinson “to remove the army” 
from Terre aux Boeufs. Capt. John 
Darrington presented this document 
to the Army commander, to which an 
“astonished” Wilkinson responded 
that he “would not remove the troops 
until he received orders to do so.” Dar- 
rington did not leave the petition with 
the general, who “made a few harsh 
expressions’ on learning of his inten- 
tions. The captain returned to his fellow 
officers on parade with the recognition 
that “all prospect of a removal ceased.”” 
Not all officers signed the document, 
and at least one of them thought that 
the “discontent among the troops was 
owing to a petition signed by many of 
the officers, and their unguarded con- 
versations.” Wilkinson was offended 
enough at the officers’ appeal that he 
issued general orders on 9 July to state 
publicly his justification for choosing 
the Terre aux Boeufs site. “Here, then, 
the camp, after due deliberation, has 
been pitched; and here it will continue 
until a change may be directed by the 
executive, or made necessary by some 
internal or external incident,” the gen- 
eral concluded defensively.” 

As Wilkinson’s dismissal of the ofh- 
cers’ petition demonstrated, he refused 
to concede that the location of the 
camp was anything but healthy. Rath- 
er, he blamed “the want of medicine 
and medical skill,” the poor provisions 
supplied to the army, and “the change 
of climate, and habits of life, and to the 
ignorance and neglects of officers and 
men, in regard to the interior police of 
military corps, on which cookery and 
cleanliness depend.” Although some of 
his officers were of the same opinion, 
the low ground and wet, muddy condi- 
tions in the camp—once the late June 
rains swamped the area—certainly 
added to the conditions in which the 
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men suffered. Despite the general’s 
refusal to consider relocation, he soon 
had no choice.” 

On 20 July, Wilkinson received a 
letter from Eustis dated 22 June 1809, 
in which the secretary of war ordered 
Wilkinson to move the army to a 
healthier location, upriver at Natchez 
and Fort Adams. Wilkinson was 
surprised at the directive, and later 
described his incredulity at receiving 
orders to move the army from Eustis, 
who already knew the army had moved 
to Terre aux Boeufs.” Eustis told the 
general that he was “unable to perceive, 
any advantages in the position, which 
you have selected for an encampment 
... which give it a preference, over the 
high grounds in the rear of Fort Adams, 
or its vicinity.” After also admonish- 
ing Wilkinson for the army’s high 
expenses, the secretary directed him to 
move the troops upriver, leaving only a 
sufficient force to garrison New Orleans 
and Fort St. Phillip, a post eighty miles 
downstream on the Mississippi. Eustis 
advised Wilkinson that the army would 
receive transportation assistance from 
the U.S. Navy to move up the river, and 
the parsimonious secretary also warned 
Wilkinson that “next to preserving the 
lives and health, of the officers and men, 
a rigid regard to expenditures [should] 
be observed.””® 

Wilkinson was 
stunned by the pre- 
emptory order to 
move almost his en- 
tire command when 
so many of his soldiers were ill. He 
replied to Eustis on 23 July, pledging 
to begin preparations to leave Terre 
aux Boeufs as soon as practicable. 
Wilkinson also reminded Eustis of 
the sickness in camp, and warned him 
of the Navy’s lack of available boats to 
move his men. “The heat of the sun, in 
dog days, must endanger our health,” 
the general wrote.” Wilkinson was 
not alone in his concern for the troops 
if the army made a move to Natchez. 
One officer later stated that on hear- 
ing that the army would be sent upriv- 
er in the heat of the summer, he “had 
no doubt that the well would sicken 
and the sick would die.”"’ While the 
general opposed moving the troops 
to Natchez, as did his medical staff, 
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William Eustis, portrait by Walter M. Brackett, 1873 


the troops had a different reaction. 
Once news of the plan to relocate to 
the Mississippi Territory reached the 
men in late August, “nothing could 
have exceeded the joy expressed by 
the soldiers on this occasion,” as their 
“drooping spirits” were at least for a 
time raised.""' 

Although Eustis had ordered the 
Navy to assist Wilkinson in moving 
the army northward by river, the 
Navy supplied only four gunboats for 
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this purpose, as many of the sailors 
were sick from the same illnesses af- 
flicting the soldiers.’ Other vessels 
in New Orleans and along the river 
proved to be too dilapidated to use, 
and Wilkinson was reluctant to hire 
boats, given Eustis admonition about 
incurring expenses. Eventually the 
army did collect boats locally and at 
Fort Adams, but too few for Wilkin- 
son's approval.'°? Wilkinson directed 
that those soldiers too ill to make 
the voyage to Natchez, sixty-eight in 
total, were to be moved to the Army’s 
hospital in New Orleans, which was 
accomplished “without accident or 
misfortune, although one officer later 
reported that the hospital was too 
small to accommodate more than forty 


men.’ As for the rest of the soldiers, 
632 were fit to march on land with 
arms, accoutrements, and knapsacks; 
350 were able to march without them; 
and 382 men were “convalescents who 
can take care of themselves, but can- 
not march.” An additional 178 men 
were too ill to march and required 
personal assistance.'”’ In the end, all 
1,542 soldiers at the Terre aux Boeufs 
camp went by boat or marched along 
the riverbank.’ 

Wilkinson’s troops began the move 
northward in the middle of Septem- 
ber—about two months after receiv- 
ing the War Department's orders to 
do so. They stopped briefly across 
from New Orleans before proceeding 
toward Natchez on 23 September.'” 
Some of the boats proved to be leaky, 
and had to be repaired before the 
troops could proceed.'* Wilkinson 
fell ill and remained at the city for 
several weeks, but some of the ailing 
soldiers who should have been left at 
New Orleans had to continue with 
the army “from a want of room in the 
hospital.”'” The flotilla proceeded up- 
stream under the command of Major 
Backus, the only healthy field grade 
officer with the men.'!’ In his Mem- 
oirs, Wilkinson wrote that the army's 
boats were covered with canvas, the 
men had adequate food, medicines, 
and supplies for the journey, and had 
recently been paid. Nevertheless, the 
army's commander also concluded 
that the voyage north to Natchez was 
a miserable ordeal for all on board the 
boats, “a scene of disease and death,” 
an opinion shared by many of the 
army s officers.'’’ Colonel Beall wrote 
that “the sufferings were such as 
would excite pity in the most callous 
heart.” The condition of the men dete- 
riorated as they moved north, so that 
“the surgeons declared it useless to 
administer medicines in the unsettled 
state of the troops.”'’* A junior officer 
of the 5th Regiment wrote that “men 
were known to die without the small- 
est medical assistance.” Initially the 
number of deaths among the soldiers 
remained typical, but as the boats 
proceeded against the current, more 
of the men succumbed to their ill- 
nesses. Many debilitated soldiers re- 
mained uncovered while on the boats, 


and medicine was largely unavailable. 
“The decks were crowded with sick,” 
a witness recalled, “nearly as thick as 
they could lie; it would have been very 
difficult to have crowded in another 
man... there being no means to keep 
fires on board the boats, cooking 
could be done in the evenings only, 
when stopped for the night and made 
fires on shore, consequently the sick 
were deprived during the day, of their 
tea, and such other comforts as could 
not be regularly and properly sup- 
plied.” At night, Captain Darrington 
reported, the soldiers buried the dead 
on shore, and in the mornings, those 
who had died during the night were 
likewise interred, wrapped in their 
thin blankets and covered with “two 
or three feet of earth.” He estimated 
that one third of the men in three 
companies on his boat died on the 
way to Natchez.'’* A fellow officer, 
Capt. James Gibson, reported that of 
the seventy-six men in his company, 
six had perished at the Terre aux 
Boeufs camp, while sixteen died en 
route to Natchez.'" 

On 3 October the army reached 
Pointe Coupee, on the west bank of the 
Mississippi upriver from Baton Rouge, 
where a makeshift hospital promised 
some relief for those too ill to con- 
tinue the voyage. With no money 
in the army's coffers, the regimental 
officers collected one hundred dollars 
from their personal funds to provide 
some medical relief, set up a hospital, 
and purchase fresh vegetables for the 
suffering soldiers who were left there, 
but many eventually succumbed to 
their illnesses.’'? Some of the transport 
boats stopped farther north at Fort 
Adams in mid-October, where they 
left 120 soldiers too ill to continue the 
journey. Within two weeks, seventeen 
of these men had died, and all but 
twenty “were very sick.” An artillery 
officer at Fort Adams reported that 
“eight or ten [soldiers] were in an open 
room in which they could have no fire, 
some of them no blanket, and almost 
naked; and all, with one or two excep- 
tions, extremely dirty.” At the end of 
November 14 more ill soldiers arrived 
at Fort Adams, and of the total of 134 
men deposited there, by the following 
March, 68 had died.""® 


er a _ Spanish West 


The men began to arrive at Natchez 
in the Mississippi Territory on 31 
October, but no hospital had been ar- 
ranged there in advance. Sick soldiers 
were crowded together in their tents, 
often laying directly on the ground 
from lack of straw or planking. “In this 
situation numbers died daily,” one of- 
ficer reported.'” A return of 31 October 
1809 shows that of 1,107 men present 
(excluding field and staff officers), 621 
were listed as sick—56 percent—at the 
army s new cantonment near Wash- 
ington in the Mississippi Territory, six 
miles east of Natchez."* Although the 
high ground was “a place healthy, el- 
egant, and convenient to springs of fine 
water,” the deaths among the troops 
was still high for the first several weeks 
after they arrived at the new camp. As 
one report of 1810 concluded, “many 
of the soldiers had been so much ex- 
hausted by preceding sufferings, that 
no situation, however salubrious, nor 
medicines, however powerful, were of 
sufficient efficacy to rescue them from 
their impending fate.” One junior of- 
ficer reported that at Washington, the 
fatigue duty was “constant,” and that 
“every man that could do any thing 
[was] .. . ordered on it.” Fortunately, 
the people of Washington “received 
the army with much affection,” and 
treated the soldiers with “attention 
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and friendship.” Many of the locals 
sent vegetables and milk to the camp 
hospitals for the benefit of the sick. By 
December the number of deaths began 
to decrease, and by the end of February 
1810, the condition of the troops had 
improved considerably, although many 
of the soldiers were still sick and quality 
provisions were at times troublesome 
to procure.’ Two months later, there 
were 1,184 effective troops at the Wash- 
ington camp.'” 

Having opposed the army's removal 
from Terre aux Boeufs, Wilkinson also 
argued that had the men remained 
there, improving weather and supply 
systems would have seen an alleviation 
of the soldiers’ distress. He pointed out 
that most of the suffering and death 
occurred on the voyage to Natchez, 
not at Terre aux Boeufs. In fact, dur- 
ing the relocation to the Mississippi 
Territory from mid-September to the 
end of October, 638 men were sick and 
240 died, not counting those troops 
who expired at Pointe Coupee and 
Fort Adams. From 1 November 1809 
to 31 January 1810, 326 men died at 
the army's Washington cantonment, 
a total of over 634 disease-induced 
deaths since they left Terre aux Boeufs 
in September.'*' In addition, fifty 
soldiers deserted during the north- 
ward journey, probably from those 
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troops well enough to march on land. 
Although it is impossible to know 
how many soldiers would have died 
at Terre aux Boeufs during the same 
time period, the losses incurred by 
the army during the move to Natchez 
and afterward is staggering compared 
to the losses suffered beforehand at 
Terre aux Boeufs, where 127 had died 
in three months.'’” Wilkinson’s posi- 
tion that the army would have suffered 
less had it remained near New Orleans 
certainly had some merit. 

Wilkinson, who had fallen ill at New 
Orleans at the time the army left Terre 
aux Boeufs, did not rejoin his troops 
until November.’” President Madison 
relieved him from command in Mis- 
sissippi. Madison replaced him with 
recently promoted Brig. Gen. Wade 
Hampton, a former Revolutionary 
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War cavalryman and U.S. Congress- 
man from South Carolina, who ar- 
rived in Natchez on 13 December. 
Before the troops had even reached 
Natchez and into the following year, 
the Madison administration and Con- 
gress placed Wilkinson under scrutiny 
for the illness and deaths that plagued 
the troops in Louisiana. The general 
“has lost completely the confidence of 
nine tenths of all persons with whom 
I am acquainted,” wrote Virginia 
congressman John Wayles Eppes in 
the nation’s capital in January 1810, 
“he hangs like a dead weight upon the 
administration. ”!* 

After turning over the troops to 
Hampton in the Mississippi Terri- 
tory, Wilkinson left Natchez in Feb- 
ruary, descended the river to marry 
Miss Trudeau in New Orleans, and 
then traveled to Washington, D.C., to 
defend his reputation and answer the 
accusations against him related to the 
sufferings of the troops, as well as his 
dealings with Spanish officials and his 
role in the Burr Conspiracy. What be- 
comes clear from the correspondence 
between Eustis and Wilkinson, and 
later between the secretary and the 
congressional committee investigat- 
ing the Louisiana calamity, is that 
Eustis sought to blame Wilkinson for 
the debacle. When Wilkinson wrote 
that “this inquiry was instituted, to 
justify the secretary of war, and con- 
demn me, he was 
no doubt close to the 
truth.'*? Existing pa- 







pers from 1809 to 1811 show that 
Eustis tried to demonstrate through 
documents he provided to investiga- 
tors that there was an adequate sup- 
ply of medicine in Louisiana; that 
uniforms were sent to the troops 
from Philadelphia and arrived prior 
to the army’s journey to Natchez; and 
that the troops could have been paid 
at New Orleans or beforehand, were 
not in arrears, and that funds were 
available to do so. Eustis also tried 
to show Congress that if the general 
found the supplies lacking or of poor 
quality, he had been authorized by 
the supply contract to reject spoiled 
goods, replace the contractor's agent, 
and purchase satisfactory provisions 
on the contractor’s account. The 
secretary also made plain that he 
did not choose the Terre aux Boeufs 
location, and pointed to his two let- 
ters—30 April and 22 June—calling 
for the new camp to be at Natchez or 
Fort Adams as proof that Wilkinson 
had not only chosen an unhealthy 
site, but he also disobeyed orders by 
doing so. Finally, Eustis argued that 
the Terre aux Boeufs site led to the 
disease and that the deaths on the 
boats going to Natchez were from the 
poor condition of the troops before 
they even started the upriver reloca- 
tion. Wilkinson’s new encampment, 
he wrote, sowed “the seeds of death” 
among the troops, which “germinated 
on the voyage up the Mississippi.”’”° 

In his own defense, Wilkinson ar- 
gued that his objective was to defend 


New Orleans from attack, based on 
orders he received from the War 
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was over one thousand miles away, 
and knew little about the conditions, 
limitations, and practicalities the com- 
mander of the army had to confront 
and overcome in Louisiana.'”” 
Wilkinson also showed how parsi- 
monious the War Department was, 
even by quoting Eustis’ own letters, 
in which he admonished Army of- 
ficers and agents in Louisiana to limit 
their expenses. By doing so Wilkinson 
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only claimed that he had not received 
Eustis’ 30 April letter until after the 
removal of the army downstream, he 
also marshaled a dozen letters and de- 
positions of prominent locals to show 
that Terre aux Boeufs was usually a 
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healthy, dry, and strategic position. 
Wilkinson also produced documents 
from the U.S. Navy through which 


he demonstrated that the sea service 
provided only four transport vessels 
for the army’s use, not the two dozen 
promised by Eustis. “Blame does not 
lie at my door,” Wilkinson later wrote, 
“but that of the secretary of war, for 
failing to furnish, in due season, the 
transport promised in the order” of 
22 June. Even before the army had 
reached Natchez, Wilkinson began to 
hear rumors and reports that his critics 
were shocked at the high number of 
deaths among the army's regiments in 
the New Orleans area and blamed him. 


His early attempts to deflect blame to 
the War Department can best be seen 
in his letter to Eustis of 22 July 1809, 
in which he replied to the secretary's 
unqualified order to move northward. 
Shifting responsibility to Eustis for the 
orders to relocate, Wilkinson wrote 
that “the peremptory tenor of your 
order for the removal of the troops 
has relieved me from an oppressive 
responsibility.” He concluded the 


A table, taken from General Wilkinson's 
memoirs, showing the losses incurred 


by his force from February 1809 to 
January 1810 





missive by noting “that, was my dis- 
cretion permitted, I should stay here 
and hazard the consequences; but, 
as there would be hazard, I am glad 
of your order to move, not only as it 
lessens my responsibility, but because 
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the change of place may prove salu- 
tary to our men.” This craven attempt 
to avoid liability for the deleterious 
effects a move to Natchez and Fort 
Adams would create must have been 
obvious to Eustis and to the congres- 
sional committee as well.’ 

The general reached the capital on 
17 April 1810, and soon requested a 
court-martial, but Madison and Eu- 
stis quickly rejected the application. 
“The cruelty and injustice and bit- 
terness and ingratitude with which I 
have been treated,” Wilkinson com- 
plained to a friend, “is a reproach to 
our whole country and a disgrace 
to the government.”'”? Congress, 
however, did investigate “the great 
mortality in that detachment of the 
Army ordered for the defence of New 
Orleans” in a manner prejudicial to 
Wilkinson, in that he was not al- 
lowed to testify personally before 
the investigators, offer documents in 
his defense, nor question witnesses 
against him. The general suspected 
that Eustis was in part behind the 
investigation, in order to deflect 
blame from the War Department for 
the army’s disaster along the Missis- 
sippi. “This inquiry,” Wilkinson later 
wrote, ‘was instituted, to justify the 
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The approximate site of the army's camp at Terre aux Boeuts as it appears today 


secretary of war, and condemn me.” 
The final congressional committee 
report was incomplete and confus- 
ing, and Congress took no action 
on it once submitted. Madison and 
Eustis hoped to rid the Army of the 
controversial general, and did little 
to speed the military judicial process, 
perhaps hoping Wilkinson would 
return to New Orleans. A year anda 
half later, during which time Wilkin- 
son was not reinstated to any com- 
mand and remained in the capital, 
he finally met with Secretary Eustis 
in May 1811. Eustis informed him 
that the president favored another 
inquiry into the troops’ suffering at 
Terre aux Boeufs and Natchez—this 
time a court-martial conducted by 
the Army. “I cannot hesitate a mo- 
ment to express my readiness to 
submit my conduct... to the judg- 
ment of a general court martial,” 
Wilkinson wrote to Eustis, relieved 
at the prospect of clearing his name 
and resuming active command.’” 
The court-martial was held at Fred- 
erick, Maryland, beginning on 4 Sep- 
tember 1811, before a panel of eleven 
Army officers. The charges against 


him related to the “Burr Conspiracy,” 
his rumored Spanish intrigues, and 
the deaths among the soldiery on the 
Mississippi.'?’ Wilkinson’s defense of 
his conduct in New Orleans and Terre 
aux Boeufs was based on a strategy of 
transferring blame to others, especially 
Secretary Eustis and his predeces- 
sor, Secretary Dearborn, as well as 
local civilians and contractors who 
failed to properly support the troops. 
Wilkinson painted the two secretar- 
ies as being miserly with funds and 
supplies for his command, and with 
failing to alleviate the troops’ suffer- 
ing.'** Wilkinson also faced charges 
he disobeyed Eustis’ order to move 
upriver to Natchez and Washington. 
His best defense seems to have been 
his demonstration that the majority of 
soldiers’ deaths from illness occurred 
during the removal of the army from 
the Terre aux Boeufs camp to the 
Mississippi Territory, which he had 
opposed, and his orders to protect 
New Orleans.'*° 

The jury of officers deliberated until 
Christmas Day, at which point they sent 
their verdict and all court documents to 
the president for his review. Madison 
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spent part of six weeks reviewing the 
testimony and court transcripts, as well 
as the verdict: not guilty of all charges. 
In February 1812, the president an- 
nounced Wilkinson’s acquittal. “His 
sword is accordingly ordered to be 
restored,” Madison declared, no doubt 
grudgingly.’** The general received 
orders in April to take command once 
again at New Orleans, as the United 
States moved closer to a conflict with 
its perpetual adversary, Great Britain. 
He arrived in the Crescent City in July, 
several weeks after Madison persuaded 
the U.S. Congress to declare war. 
Wilkinson evidently still had power- 
ful supporters at the outbreak of the 
War of 1812, for he received a major- 
general’s commission in the U.S. Army 
just months after his acquittal. He was 
no longer, however, America’s senior 
officer, an honor given to former War 
Department chief Henry Dearborn 
six months before war was declared. 
Assigned to the Northern theater in 
1813, Wilkinson performed poorly and 
was relieved of his command. With his 
fortunes still attached to the Old South- 
west, he died in Mexico City in 1825, 
while pursuing a Texas land grant.’ 
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U.S. ARMY ART SPOTLIGHT 





TOM LEA’S SGT. BRUCE BIEBER 
THE FACE OF THE OLD ARMY 
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By Sarah LZ 


The first of many paintings by Tom Lea to appear in Life 
magazine throughout World War IL, Sgt. Bruce Bieber was 
published as a full-page illustration in the “Defense Issue” 
on 7 July 1941. When war seemed inevitable, Life commis- 
sioned seven prominent artists to paint subjects related 
to what the magazine described as “the mighty stir and 
drama of the nation’s defense effort.”' Lea’s portrait of Ist 
Sgt. Bruce Bieber of the 9th Infantry’s antitank company 


inspired a biographical article on Bieber, which appeared: 


in the same issue. ZZ 


Working under a very tight deadline, Lea traveled to. 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and selected subjects for four 
portraits, including this one. For Lea, Bieber represented 
the prewar Army, the career soldier, and the importance 
of the noncommissioned officer in the development of 
young recruits. Lea described Bieber as “everything an 
honest-to-God old time Army Sergeant should be. He 
is everything that he looks.”* Lea portrays Bieber stand- 
ing proudly while supervising new recruits. His well- 
weathered, stern face; athletic physique; and impeccably 
maintained uniform show an experienced leader who 
takes pride in his discipline. 

Bieber, who was forty-seven when Lea painted this por- 
trait, had enlisted in 1917, but did not see overseas service 
during World War I. After a short attempt to transition back 
to civilian life after the war, he reenlisted and never looked 
back. By the time Lea painted his portrait, Bieber had served 
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in the Army for twenty-four years. Life describes Bieber as 
worrying constantly about his soldiers’ comfort, welfare, 
and their ability to transition to Army life.’ In September 
1942, Bieber received a direct-commission to captain, and 
Lom oLouceyass(cemo.qrsetyavom-lepvevseviiuecuabyomenbun(cmueqolurcd scelelt 


~ World War II.* Ultimately, Bieber is remembered as the 

~ ideal first sergeant portrayed in the 1941 portrait. 

-—In 1960, Time Life Inc. donated this painting, along 
with the entire collection of art produced by Life artist- 

=~ correspondents during World War II, to the Army. It is now 

~ part of the Army Art Collection, which is preserved at the 


Army's Museum Support Center at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 





-— 











Sarah Forgey is the curator of the U.S. Army Art Collection. 
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Right: Sgt. Bruce Bieber by Tom Lea, 1941, oil on canvas 
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EE osha? then, appointed the. brigade- 


‘4. major’of the 2d Light Horse Brigade, 


deliver a lecture entitled, “Ihe future 
use of cavalry, and our light horse.” 
Having recently attended the 1909 
autumn maneuvers of both the British 
and French armies, as well as visiting 
the battlefields of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Everett had returned to argue 
in his lecture that the regiments and 
love tex-KeCaeymualowaueliue-litvew Btcdolm sloyaron 
being neither proper full cavalry nor 
the more limited mounted infantry, 
needed to be organized and trained 
on definite lines.’ There was nothing 
extraordinary about Everett's lecture, 
nor the discussion that resulted from 
it. They were but a contemporary ex- 
ample of the professional discussions 
loxe unm oobi iie-Darmetaralojeyesseinnserimielcel 
occurred at officer gatherings and in 
service journals, much as they still do 
today. At this lecture, however, the 
officers, in discussing what form Aus- 
tralias mounted troops should take, 
were not simply debating matters of 
ohacevebyscluloyemeyar-vaser-ventooleu oluvalua abet 
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‘tive military force from an organization 
where almost all officers and soldiers 
were part-time and the resources of all 
kinds were far from plentiful. One of 
the officers present at Everett's lecture, 
Col. George Lee, by then a senior per- 
manent officer and respected veteran 
of the Boer War, noted: 


Itis absolutely impossible to train our 
mounted troops up to the standard 
of Imperial cavalry. ... We can put 
into the field first-class irregular light 
horse. ... I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that with the material we have in 
Australia an exceedingly useful force 
can be made available.’ 


In broad terms this is what Australia 
had supplied to fight in the Boer War 
of 1899-1902, which, if sometimes im- 
perfect, had been adequate—but what 
about the next war? As Major Everett 
pointed out in his lecture, “we will 
not have the Boers to fight again, and 
much higher training will be required 
against European troops.’? And so it 
would prove to be. 
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“War and the First!World War, and 
“then, just a few years before the Great 
War, almost completely recreated. In 
both cases the schemes implemented 
reflected the fundamental ambition 
to create something effective and ef- 
ficient, but each time the efforts would 
be severely troubled by the problems 
that beset them. 

The Commonwealth Military Forces 
came into being just a few months after 
Federation when, on 1 March 1901, 
the now state governments passed the 
control of the various colonial forces 
they had maintained to the new federal 
government and the Department of 
Defence, established in Melbourne. In 
most of the colonies, efforts to maintain 
oyestous co) eee neyan (ole-l alata elroprernacm et-(el 
begun with a degree of seriousness in 
the 1850s, but generally speaking it had 
only been since the mid-1880s that the 
larger colonies had become prosperous 
and developed enough to maintain 
them on an ongoing basis, a resolve 
that had been severely tested during 
the economic depression of the 1890s. 
The forces that the Commonwealth 
inherited were all recognizable as 
examples of British-pattern nineteenth 
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Major Everett 





century citizen-based part-time forces; 
however, they were widely varying in 
their administrative and organizational 
forms, level of training, size and, it was 
soon discovered, quality. As part-time 
paid troops or completely part-time 
unpaid volunteers, their members 
also tended to be proud of their status 
as citizen soldiers and the units they 
belonged to had also often developed 
their own distinctive cultures and 
ethos.* The result was that they could 
be vocal in their own defense. The fact 
that many officers were also pillars of 
their local, and sometimes colonial, 
societies meant that they could also 
create political waves if they were so 
inclined. 

To meld this disparate conglom- 
eration into a federal force the Com- 
monwealth Government, after several 
refusals, secured the services of the 
British Army officer, Maj. Gen. Sir 
Edward Hutton. An experienced of- 
ficer with a record of active service in 
various colonial campaigns in Africa, 
Hutton was a vocal proponent of 
mounted infantry and perhaps an 
even more vocal advocate of impe- 
rial defense cooperation. He was no 
stranger to Australia and had been 
the commandant of the New South 
Wales military forces between 1893 
and 1895. In that appointment Hut- 
ton had undertaken a great deal of 
useful reform and revealed a vigorous 
energy when trying to improve the 
colonial forces under his control. He 
had, however, also clashed with his 
civilian masters and shown himself 
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to be undiplomatically outspoken, 
often tactless, and dismissive and 
scornful of those with differing views. 
These were traits that came to the fore 
again in 1899-1900 when he got into 
serious trouble with the Canadian 
government while commanding their 
militia and was quickly removed to a 
face-saving field command in South 
Africa where he led a mounted in- 
fantry brigade made up mostly of 
Canadians, Australians, and New 
Zealanders.° 

Hutton arrived for his second stint 
in Australia in early 1902 and quickly 
outlined his plans for Australia’s 
new army. In broad strategic terms 
he reiterated the long-held view that 
though the Royal Navy was the ulti- 
mate guarantor of Australian safety, 
there was the possibility that this 
might be temporarily unavailable 
and a unified defense force needed 
to be available as a backup.° In this 
regard Hutton’s basic ideas were not 
revolutionary and this strategic as- 
sessment had been a staple of colonial 
defense thinking for some decades. 
Similarly the idea of creating a unified 
mobile military force to meet such an 
eventuality, in addition to the mainte- 
nance of coastal fortresses, had been 
part of local military thinking since 
another British officer, Maj. Gen. Sir 
J. Bevan Edwards, had proposed it to 
the colonial governments in 1889.’ It 
was an idea that the various colonial 
commandants of the 1890s, includ- 
ing Hutton in New South Wales, had 
pursued, but that had never gained 





General Hutton 


the political and popular support 
necessary for it to be realized.* 

With the opportunity to finally ef- 
fect something like what Edwards had 
proposed, Hutton quickly outlined his 
plan to the government. There was 
no desire from anyone to upend the 
pre-Federation reliance on part-time 
military service, and under Hutton’s 
scheme the number of permanent sol- 
diers would be limited to that required 
to man the more technically demand- 
ing corps associated with the forts, 
mainly the coastal garrison artillery 
and the associated submarine miners. 
There would also be a small permanent 
administrative and instructional cadre 
that would tend to the requirements of 
keeping the forces running smoothly 
and teach the other members of the 
forces their duty. More numerous 
were to be the two kinds of part-time 
troops. First the unpaid volunteer, 
predominantly infantry, units that 
Hutton had inherited would be ac- 
commodated by attaching them to the 
coastal fortresses for local protection, 
and together with the gunners and 
other troops in the forts they would 
constitute the Garrison Force. More 
numerous and significant in devel- 
opmental terms was to be the Field 
Force, which was to be predominantly 
made up of part-time paid troops 
with a stiffening from the permanent 
cadre in time of war. With a wartime 
establishment of 26,000 men this ele- 
ment was intended to be the highly 
mobile, well-trained, and prepared to 
move to threatened areas as required. 
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Sir J. Bevan Edwards, shown here as a 
lieutenant general 





Showing his imperial thinking Hut- 
ton also intended that troops of the 
Field Force could be embarked and 
sent to defend Australia’s “interests,” 
however that may have been defined, 
should it be necessary.’ This last idea 
was not in line with the government's 
thinking, however, and after making it 
clear to the British government at the 
Imperial Conference of 1902 that no 
Australian troops would be earmarked 
for imperial use, it oversaw the passage 
of a defense act that ensured that its 
troops could serve outside Australia 
only if they specifically volunteered." 

Because of the requirement for 
mobility, the Field Force was to have 





a very high proportion of mounted 
troops with six of the nine brigades 
arranged to be made up of light horse, 
which under Hutton’s scheme were a 
type of abbreviated cavalry known at 
the time as mounted rifles. The other 
three brigades were to be infantry, but 
in keeping with Hutton’s thinking they 
were to be organized and prepared to 
take up the role of mounted infantry 
if required. These brigades were to be 
balanced, self-sufficient formations 
that included artillery, engineers, and 
service branches, and the intention 
was that a component of virtually any 
size could be drawn from it for inde- 
pendent operations. '! The emphasis on 
mobile forces and the establishment of 
formations that were in many ways 
ready-made “columns,” not dissimilar 
to those that had recently been ranging 
across the veld of South Africa, was no 
accident. Hutton believed that if a war 
had to be fought against an invader on 
Australian soil then it was likely that 
the campaign would closely resemble 
that which the British had just fought 
against the Boers.” It was not the only 
precedent, however; the idea that fast 
moving, firearm-equipped mounted 
troops supported by artillery could 
have a dramatic effect on the course 
of a campaign was an idea that had 
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excited theorists of mounted warfare, 
including Hutton, since Union troops 
had marched deep into the Confed- 
eracy in the final years of the American 
Civil War.” 

Hutton’s Field Force was an ambi- 
tious goal that would require a good 
deal of reform and improvement from 
the disparate forces inherited from the 
colonies. In the first instance it would 
require a dramatic expansion and 
reorganization. Only in New South 
Wales had there been an attempt to 
create a military organization above 
that of the regimental level before 
Federation (under Hutton’s direction 
in the 1890s), and aside from the larger 
eastern colonies such a step would 
have been futile given the number of 
troops at their disposal. With nine 
brigades to be created, including some 
that included units drawn from across 
state boundaries, existing units would 
have to be split and expanded, and 
some country infantry units would 
be required to convert to light horse. 
Men who could command these new 
entities at all levels would also have to 
be found, a problem that was made 
all the more critical because of two 
factors. The first was that Hutton’s 
vision of the Field Force required the 
pushing of responsibilities downward 
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through the ranks and a great deal was 
expected from regimental level officers 
to act independently on campaign if 
required.'* The second was that in or- 
der for defense costs to be kept down 
the Field Force was to be established 
on a cadre basis; that is, that though 
each unit was to have close to its full 
complement of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers, peacetime soldier 
numbers were to be kept to a mini- 
mum, meaning that on mobilization 
much would be expected of regimental 
leadership and the more experienced 
rankers to bring the new recruits up 
to the required standard." 

Not surprisingly, training was a 
significant matter and the men of 
the infantry and light horse would 
be expected to attend sixteen days of 
training per year; artillery and engi- 
neers would do more." Essential to the 
program was the annual completion of 


Officers attending one of the newly 


instituted Schools of Instruction at 
Victoria Barracks, Sydney, c. 1904 





the assigned musketry course and an 
inspection by the state commandant. 
For city infantrymen this meant an an- 
nual camp, usually of four days, plus a 
series of night and weekend activities. 
For men in the country, particularly 
the horse owners of the light horse, 
the training was concentrated into a 
regimental or brigade level continu- 
ous camp of eight days, supplemented 
with a smaller program of local unit- 
run parades.” Officers had not only 
to make this basic commitment, but 
be prepared to study in their own 
time, attend the new “Schools of 
Instruction” that Hutton instituted, 
pass examinations for promotion or 
confirmation in rank, be prepared to 
conduct administration on their own 
time, and if possible they were to take 
part in staff rides (tactical exercises 
without troops) run by state comman- 
dants.'* Given that before Federation 
soldier training had been usually lim- 
ited to the traditional four-day Easter 
camp and a mixture of local evening 
or weekend parades, and that officer 
training programs do not seem to have 
even existed in any meaningful way, 


this training requirement was a sub- 
stantial new commitment that caused 
considerable disquiet.” 

Hutton’s ambitious plans ran into 
trouble almost from the start, and the 
problems he faced quickly seemed to 
outweigh the opportunities presented. 
The most pressing matter, not surpris- 
ingly, was one of money. The new fed- 
eral government had limited taxation 
powers and there were strong parlia- 
mentary calls for military expenditure 
to be kept down. Hutton’s first funding 
requests, based on an assumption that 
his budget would equal the combined 
colonial defense budgets, had totaled 
more than £480,000 over four years, 
estimating that if this were kept up 
the field and garrison forces would be 
fully equipped by 1908.*° This proved 
overly optimistic, however, and on 
submitting these and other spending 
proposals to the department Hutton 
was informed that his budget for the 
first year was not to exceed £50,000, 
which quickly stymied many of the 
changes afoot.”! The effects were ob- 
vious at the unit level and the light 
horse would have to continue using 
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their completely unsuitable civilian 
pattern saddles, the field artillery 
would not get replacements for their 
obsolete guns, machine guns could not 
be bought, the infantry would have to 
continue with the old pattern equip- 
ment they brought from the colonial 
stores, and there was no hope of cre- 
ating the logistical train required to 
support the Field Force if it had to be 
mobilized. Moreover it meant that 
attempting to expand the establish- 
ments to meet Hutton’s targets could 
not be contemplated.” Dismayed, and 
typically for him, enraged that civilian 
politicians could be so difficult and ob- 
structionist, Hutton could do little but 
amend his budgets and point out that 
no guarantees of military efficiency 
could be offered to the government 
any time soon.” 

The problems extended well be- 
yond those associated with money, 
however. The requirement to convert 
rural volunteer infantry into part-time 
paid light horse, for example, ran into 
difficulties when the affected men 
pointed out that buying horses was 
beyond their means. In one instance 
the men of the Kerang Company of 
the Victorian Rangers found this such 
an impost that they enlisted the local 
newspaper and member of parliament 
to their cause and then, having gained 
the ear of the minister for defense, 
managed to fend off Hutton’s changes 
to their unit. Other units complained 
about reorganizations, the trampling 
of what they saw as their identities 
and traditions, and their being broken 
up to facilitate expansions.” Senior 
regimental officers, including the 
commanding officer of the Victorian 
Mounted Rifles, who were judged in- 
competent by Hutton, were replaced; 
they responded by venting their griev- 
ances in the newspaper, which led to 
more difficulties for Hutton and the 
government.” 

More fundamentally it was obvious 
that the quality of many units allotted 
to the Field Force was far from high. 
With the experiences in South Africa 
still fresh, training activities during the 
Hutton years often sought to draw on 
them. In Victoria, for example, both 
the 1903 and 1904 annual camps were 
conducted in areas chosen because of 
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Mounted riflemen watering their horses during a training exercise, 1910 





their physical similarity to the veld and 
which could be used to demonstrate 
characteristics of the fighting there.” 
But these and other camps quickly 
demonstrated that despite the smat- 
tering of Boer War veterans present, 
the overall quality of the troops and 
their training was low and that they 
possessed only, as Hutton put it, an 
“elementary knowledge” of their du- 
ties.** Hutton had a poor opinion of 
the Victorian forces he had inherited 
and believed that only New South 
Wales and Queensland, which had 
maintained the highest proportions of 
part-time paid troops, had maintained 
reasonably effective organizational 
and instructional standards before 
Federation.” In the other states he 
felt the limitations of pre-Federation 
budgets and poor instruction had 
severely limited the development of 
their forces.*° On his first visit to South 
Australia, for example, he had been so 
alarmed at the lack of instructors avail- 
able that he immediately arranged for 
the dispatch of more from other states 
that could better afford the loss.*! 
Despite the effort to inject rigor, 
learning, and professionalism into 
the militia and volunteer forces, the 
likelihood of success was always go- 
ing to be diminished by the inherent 
problems of the defense scheme’s 
structure and resources. Sixteen train- 
ing days per year including, at most, 


an eight-day annual camp was a good 
deal better than the more relaxed pre- 
Federation arrangements, but was 
still not a sufficient period of time to 
create competent soldiers, let alone 
effective units or brigades. There was 
some hope that the leavening of South 
Africa veterans would help, but this 
was a small and diminishing pool 
whose talents were often open to ques- 
tion given the patchy performance of 
many of the Australian contingents in 
that war.” Moreover, it was becoming 
increasingly clear that finding enough 
men to fill even the limited peacetime 
establishments was a challenge. The 
strength of forces that Hutton had 
inherited from the colonies had been 
artificially high thanks to a spurt of 
martial enthusiasm that had accompa- 
nied the Boer War, in much the same 
way that war scares and Britain’s impe- 
rial conflicts had spurred colonists into 
military uniforms for brief periods 
throughout the nineteenth century.*® 
As the memory of the war started 
to fade, however, so did the taste for 
soldiering. When this combined with 
the ordinary difficulties of part-time 
service such as giving up precious 
time, facing the burdens of buying 
equipment, repetitive or dull training, 
maintaining a horse, putting up with 
officers of dubious quality, or having 
to continually travel to parade, it soon 
meant that units’ strengths were often 
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Reflecting Hutton’s views and the influence of the Second Anglo-Boer War, mounted 
riflemen were central in military planning for the first decade. 


well below even the establishments.™ 
In many places it proved impossible 
to raise new detachments and sub- 
units in compensation for when the 
hoped-for wave of local volunteers 
failed to materialize.* On top of this 
was a continuing need to keep defense 
spending tightly in rein, and for some 
years after Federation many units were 
not authorized to recruit up to even 
their limited peace establishments.*° 
Hutton may have been able to cor- 
rect these problems, but his time as 
General Officer Commanding came 
to an end in late 1904, not surprisingly 
in acrimony with the government 
over plans, among other things, to 
replace him with a committee rather 
than another opinionated and perhaps 
difficult senior officer.” Hutton had 
not been successful in his effort to 
create an efficient and capable field 
force, but this did not mean he was 
a failure either. He had carried out 
the essential and difficult process of 
amalgamating the various colonial 
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forces (the difficulty of which should 
not be underestimated) and, for all its 
failings, created a military force that 
aimed to address the country’s defense 
needs with the limited resources at its 
disposal. With Hutton’s departure the 
government and his replacement, the 
Military Board of Administration, un- 
did more than a few of his less popular 
reforms and undertook many of their 
own. In broad terms though, his Field 
and Garrison Forces continued on as 
they then existed until new, even more 
ambitious schemes were developed 
toward the end of the decade. 

In 1905 Australia’s defense out- 
look changed considerably with the 
Japanese victory in the Russo-Japanese 
War. The possibility of a competent 
Asian military and naval power was 
one that had exercised Australian 
minds for a generation and the devel- 
opment caused much vexation. This, 
combined with a growing realization 
that the military forces created after 
Federation were unlikely to over- 


come the problems that beset them 
to become effective, led to increased 
thought being given to some form of 
universal military service obligation. 
In 1906 a committee formed at the 
behest of the second Deakin ministry, 
headed by the Inspector General, Maj. 
Gen. J. Hoad, reported that despite 
the assurances about Japan and the 
power of the Royal Navy coming from 
London, Australia had to have a more 
capable military force. Several politi- 
cal and military threads were woven 
together over the next few years and 
the result was a shift towards the cre- 
ation of a broadly based citizen force 
founded on the idea of compulsory 
military service for all able-bodied 
males, inspired in part by the Swiss 
model. Though the push began as 
early as 1906, it was 1910 before the 
government of Andrew Fisher passed 
the final legislation that would bring 
the Hutton-era army to an end and 
replace it with what was virtually a 
completely different force.* 

Drawing on work done by Austra- 
lian officers, notably Col. J. G. Legge, 
Field Marshal Herbert Kitchener 
visited Australia in 1910 at the govern- 
ment’s request and in his report on the 
military forces offered a template for 
the army of what is generally known 
as the Universal Training era. The 
scheme adopted called for all males 
to commence their military service at 
age twelve in the junior cadets and, 
after passing through the senior cadets 
later in their teens, continue until they 
were twenty-six years old when they 
would complete their service in what 
became known as the Citizen Force.” 
Unpaid volunteer troops, which had 
always been the most problematic and 
under-trained element of the colonial 
and federal forces, were to be done 
away with, and all militiamen were to 
be paid (though for privates at half the 
rate than under the old system). 

The expansion that the scheme was 
to bring about would make what had 
been attempted under Hutton seem 
puny, and the goal for the Universal 
Training era was a peacetime strength 
of about 80,000 personnel, expand- 
ing to 135,000 on war breaking out. 
Kitchener proposed that there be 
twenty-one brigades of infantry, 
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which made for eighty-four battal- 
ions, twenty-eight regiments of light 
horse, and fifty-six field or howitzer 
batteries—objectives that were all 
increased very shortly.” To facilitate 
the plan, the country was divided into 
unit and brigade areas from where the 
men that would fill the ranks would 
be drawn. The expansion was not to 
be immediate and it was planned that 
the scheme would take eight years to 
reach its intended peacetime establish- 
ments. Moreover, there were notable 
exceptions to the idea of universal 
service. No man who lived more than 
five miles from a training center would 
be obligated to endure the difficulties 
of travel to serve, and because of the 
need to provide a horse, the light horse 
regiments would continue to rely 
predominantly on volunteer service.” 
Still, this was an extremely ambitious 
plan that called for a massive change 
and expansion of the forces. 

Ata tactical and operational level the 
army was changing too, and had been 
gradually since Hutton’s departure. In 
1906 the Australian military had started 
a process of more closely following the 
example and model of the British Army. 
This was reflected in several ways, not 
the least of which was the gradual ac- 


Light horsemen pose with their newly introduced Colt machine gun in 1910. 


ceptance at the 1907, 1909, and 1911 
Imperial Conferences of the idea that 
the British and Dominion Armies be 
aligned as closely as possible in their 
organization, training, and doctrine. It 
was a process that had led in part to the 
creation of the Imperial General Staff 
to help such coordination. There were 
other changes too, and the primacy 
of the mounted soldier that Hutton 
had established in his Field Force, and 
which had been encapsulated in his 


Field Marshal Lord Kitchener (center) during his 1910 tour to inspect and report on 
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own locally produced mounted service 
manual, had not survived much beyond 
his tenure. The infantry, apparently dis- 
mayed with the idea of mounted drill, 
seem to have devolved themselves of 
the mounted infantry role the moment 
Hutton sailed for Britain.” A reorga- 
nization of the Field Force brigades in 
1906 had also changed the proportions 
of infantry and light horse available in 
each state, effectively calling into doubt 
the idea of a “move anywhere” mobile 
federal force and suggested that the 
defense of each state would depend on 
units raised there.* The introduction 
of the Kitchener scheme completely 
removed the last vestiges of the Hutton 
horse-mounted columns and relegated 
the mounted branch to a more con- 
ventional supporting role,“ leaving the 
model of the Boer War and nineteenth 
century cavalry theorizing behind. 
The new scheme commenced for the 
senior cadets in 1911 and for the Citi- 
zen Force in 1912. Not surprisingly, 
however, the demands of establish- 
ing the Universal Training plan were 
manifold and difficult to overcome. 
There were too few permanent of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers 
to administer and train the men being 
brought into the ranks, a situation 
made worse by the requirements of 
controlling a massive increase in the 
cadets. The long-standing problems 
of militia officer quality were perhaps 
exacerbated by the scheme as the good 
ones were diluted into a larger force 
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where they were called on to do more.“ 
The light horse faced a fundamental 
manning crisis brought on by the pay 
cut of the new scheme that did not 
come close to compensating for the 
costs of horse ownership. Moreover, as 
the new inspector general, the imperial 
officer Maj. Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick, 
toured the country in 1912 and 1913 
he found that the forces were, by and 
large, as poorly trained and inefficient 
as they had been since Federation.” 

When in 1914 General Sir lan Ham- 
ilton visited to inspect the Australian 
forces his report did not necessarily 
make happy reading. Though it is of- 
ten cherry-picked for the encouraging 
and supportive comments he made, 
less is usually made of the grave de- 
ficiencies he highlighted in manning, 
logistical underpinnings, training, unit 
cohesion, and tactical competence. 
Referring to the mounted branch he 
worried that any attempt at maneuver 
by anything larger than a squadron- 
sized body would quickly degenerate 
into “disarray and confusion.”” In 
1917 the military board, made wise 
by the realities of fighting a terrible 
war, looked back at the militia of 1914 
and realistically concluded that “at the 
outbreak of war it would not have been 
possible to take a Militia Regiment as 
it stood and put it in the field at once 
against an efficient enemy, without 
disaster.’“* Clearly if the force was go- 
ing to be required, a substantial period 
of mobilization and training would be 
necessary to get it ready. 

Regardless, the ambition had not 
disappeared. The Universal Train- 
ing scheme had made no specific 
proposals for the establishment of 
divisions, but there was provision for 
divisional mounted troops and a close 
correlation between the number of 
battalions and brigades required, and 
what would be required if divisions 
were to be formed.*Establishments 
prepared in 1912 had hinted at such a 
step for the infantry, but nothing was 
then done about it.* The idea clearly 
stayed around though and on 1 July 
1914, just a few weeks before the out- 
break of war, the military board met 
and recommended that a divisional 
organization be adopted. At that meet- 
ing a memorandum prepared by the 
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Director of Military Operations, Maj. 
C. B. B. White, and submitted by the 
Chief of the General Staff, Brig. J. M. 
Gordon, stated that as the division was 
the “approved military organization for 
the Empire .. . its adoption is therefore 
recommended.”*! Though it recognized 
the problems that would come with cre- 
ating higher formations in a part-time 
citizen army in which even brigades 
were perhaps still more theoretical than 
real, the scheme went on to propose 
the establishment of a “Field Army” 
of three light horse brigades and two 
infantry divisions to be drawn from 
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General Hamilton, c. 1910 


the 2d and 3d Military Districts (essen- 
tially New South Wales and Victoria). 
District Field Forces, which in the 1st 
and 4th Military Districts (Queensland 
and South Australia) included under- 
strength infantry divisions, were also 
to be established in the smaller states. 
It was recommended that the com- 
manders and their divisional staffs 
be appointed from the ranks of the 
Australian permanent forces by reor- 
ganizing the existing military district 
headquarters (which had replaced 
the older state-based commands of 
the immediate post-Federation era). 
In conclusion the submission recom- 
mended that this structure be adopted 


as the basis for planning until 1920.” 
The plan was apparently cut off by the 
events of August 1914, but did not dis- 
appear entirely and throughout the war 
the military authorities issued revised 
national establishments that set out the 
organization of a force made up of two 
light horse divisions and six infantry 
divisions.® 

Whether this scheme for a divisional 
army could have been attained, and 
the problems that Hamilton identi- 
fied overcome, is impossible to know, 
as the outbreak of war dramatically 
altered the situation and the chance 
to correct the deficiencies of what still 
was a very new system was taken away 
by the demands of the moment. The 
Defence Act’s ban on sending troops 
outside Australia without their specifi- 
cally volunteering precluded a war role 
for the militia and a specially created 
expeditionary force, the Australian 
Imperial Force, would instead serve 
in Europe and around the Mediter- 
ranean. In a sense the prewar Citizen 
Force gave this new force everything 
it had to give, from its best and most 
able officers, and much of its man- 
power, to its materiel, and eventually 
its financial lifeline. In other ways it 
also gave it very little. Though many 
officers of the Great War started their 
military careers in the citizen forces, 
and though the militia experience 
gave the military an administrative 
and organizational framework to work 
with in 1914 and 1915, it is difficult to 
conclude that what eventually became 
the very effective Australian Imperial 
Force that existed by 1917 and 1918 in 
both France and Palestine owed much 
of its competence to the prewar militia. 

The militia did not disappear with 
the war. Although the goal was to con- 
tinue with what had been started, gut- 
ted of its best soldiers and officers, and 
increasingly lacking resources as the 
war went on, the militia in 1918 was 
nothing like what had been hoped for. 

Before Federation the Australian 
colonial forces were enthusiastic and 
often popular, but small in an age of 
mass armies, largely parochial in their 
outlook, established with minimal of- 
ficial support, and, with some possible 
exceptions, not very competent. In 
the dozen or so years that passed after 


Federation (a not very long period of 
time for a peacetime army) successive 
governments, ministers of defense 
and senior British and Australian of- 
ficers sought to dramatically reform 
this inauspicious material into first a 
national army, a difficult task in itself, 
and then into an efficient and effective 
force capable of defending the nation. 
The obstacles were manifold and many 
are familiar to all armies throughout 
history—a lack of money, waxing and 
waning interest from governments, 
and insufficient or obsolete equip- 
ment. More fundamentally, however, 
the great weakness was a continuing 
reliance on the model of part-time 
military service. For men and units 
that practiced their martial pastime 
eight, ten, sixteen, or twenty days a 
year, efhiciency and competency were 
always going to remain elusive objec- 
tives. The Universal Training scheme 
attempted to overcome this problem 
by extending training to a decade-long 
process where it was hoped that at each 
stage improvements could be based on 
what had already been learned. It was 
worth a try and a feasible idea, but it 
seems unlikely that it would ultimately 
have worked. 




















This article was first published in 
1911: Preliminary Moves: The 2011 
Chief of Army History Conference, Peter 
Dennis & Jeffrey Grey, eds., Sydney, Big 
Sky Publishing, 2011, pp. 169-183. It is 
reprinted here with the permission of 
the Australian Army History Unit. Its 
text and notes have been modified, with 
the approval of the author, to conform 
to the style of this publication. 
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Review by Grant T. Weller 


Timothy May, a professor at North 
Georgia College and State University, 
has written what may be the definitive 
work on the Mongols at war. While 
it will not replace standard histories 
of the Mongol Empire, such as Da- 
vid Morgan’s The Mongols, 2nd ed. 
(Malden, Mass., 2007), it is a topical 
work of immense value to academics 
with an interest in Inner Eurasian his- 
tory, military historians, and military 
professionals. 

May begins with a vignette from 
the Mongol conquest of Bukhara 
in 1220. After setting the stage, he 
gives a short history of the Mongol 
Empire, which serves as a refresher 
for those already familiar with the 
Mongols, or as a quick introduction 
for those who have not yet made 
their acquaintance. From here, May 
breaks down the Mongol military 
system topically, addressing: recruit- 
ment and organization; training and 


equipment; logistics, supply, and 
medical care; espionage, tactics, and 
strategy; leadership; and opponents. 
Having considered these aspects, May 
shows their application by address- 
ing key Mongol campaigns, battles, 
and sieges, including episodes from 
the Khwarazmian War, which serve 
to close out the story, started in 
Bukhara. Illustrative details abound, 
and May’s interpretations are sound. 
The topical approach leads to some 
repetition of examples if reading the 
book straight through; however, each 
chapter can stand alone, if required. 

The final chapter considers the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Mon- 
gols, as well as their overall legacy for 
the art of war. May concludes that 
their greatest strengths were their 
mobility and discipline, and their 
greatest weakness the quality of the 
individual Mongol soldier. The latter 
will surprise many, but May makes a 
good case that the average Mongol 
warrior had trouble facing elite forces 
such as Mamluks or samurai. He goes 
on to trace Mongol influence on mod- 
ern military theorists, the blitzkrieg, 
and modern armored warfare. 

May demonstrates an absolute 
command of the relevant second- 
ary literature, but more importantly 
has considered, and made excellent 
use of, the primary sources. Given 
the extent of the Mongol Empire, 
sources on the Mongols appeared 
originally in Chinese, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, French, Latin, Persian, Arabic, 
and Mongol. Few historians have 
mastered them all, but May has made 
use of nearly all, at least in translation. 
May also engages the reader when the 
sources are unclear, or contradictory, 
rather than offering an omniscient 
interpretation. 


The book is supplemented with five 
useful maps, two sets of battle dia- 
grams, and some well-chosen black 
and white illustrations. The glossary 
is critical, given that most readers 
will lack familiarity with Mongol 
terms. The bibliography, divided into 
primary and secondary sources, is 
extensive. 

The Mongol Art of War is highly 
recommended for academics and 
military professionals. Those academ- 
ics with an interest in Inner Eurasia 
will get a crash course in the military 
aspects of Mongol greatness, and a 
better understanding of why they 
expanded as far as they did, as quickly 
as they did, but no further. Military 
historians who have not previously 
focused on Inner Eurasia will come 
to see the Mongols as something 
other than opponents of the cultures 
with which they are more familiar. 
And, despite May’s emphasis on the 
Mongols’ influence on tank warfare, 
military professionals will gain the 
most by understanding the military 
legacy of regions of the world to 
which many will have deployed, or 


will be deploying. 


Dr. Grant T. Weller is an Air Force 
lieutenant colonel and is chief of the Air 
Force Watch in the Pentagon. He is a 
former associate professor of history at 
the United States Air Force Academy, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, and is 
coeditor of Harnessing the Heavens: 
National Defense Through Space (Chi- 
cago, Ill., 2008). 
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Founding father John Adams once 
foretold that the essence of Ameri- 
can Revolution histories would be 
that Benjamin Franklin’s electrical 
rod would “smote the Earth,” thus 
producing General George Washing- 
ton, and from that moment forward 
the two would conduct all “Policy, 
Negotiations, Legislatures, and War” 
(p. xvii). Accordingly, authors have 
produced centuries of works on this 
subject, but none of the comprehen- 
sive descriptions are as surprisingly 
crisp as Robert J. Allison’s version. 
The American Revolution: A Concise 
History, which sets out to capture this 
classic event in the spirit of Oxford 
University Press’ concise history 
series, begins with the French and 
Indian War and ends with the 1800 
U.S. presidential election, and con- 
vincingly accomplishes its purpose 
in under one hundred pages. 

However, to compress such a 
monumental and intricate event is 
never an easy feat, and, as in this 
case, certainly comes at a price. To 
save space, Allison annoyingly omits 
any and all maps, provides no end- 
notes or footnotes, and includes no 
bibliography (while he does provide 
a well-thought-out suggested reading 
list). Even though his space-saving 
techniques do not help with identify- 
ing starting points for future investi- 
gation (as might be expected from a 
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concise account), the book’s biggest 
shortcoming is that its purpose is 
challenged by technology. Within .27 
seconds, any Internet search engine 
will link the investigator with an in- 
numerable amount of collaborative 
knowledge management sites that 
share all the information contained 
within Allison’s account. Addition- 
ally, these Internet searches provide 
more depth on the subject, and 
should have been used to prevent 
Allison’s obvious historical error that 
credited Francis Marion with a win 
at the Battle at Cowpens. Although 
these opportunities were missed, Al- 
lison, as professor and chair of Suffolk 
University’s Department of History, 
and an experienced author of the 
revolutionary era, has the credentials 
and impartiality of a good historian, 
and, more importantly, a lucid writ- 
ing style that allows him to easily 
surmount these obvious deficiencies. 

Allison’s organization of the book is 
excellent. It is ninety-nine total pages 
and is organized into five chapters 
utilizing John Adams’ words, “Policy, 
Negotiations, Legislatures, and War” 
as the conceptual framework. Chapter 
1 wrestles with identifying the causes 
of the revolution, and begins circa 1750 
and ends with the Gaspee Affair. The 
second chapter uses all major events 
from the Tea Act to the introduction of 
German troops into the conflict to dis- 
cuss how the revolution escalated from 
mere grievances to open rebellion. 
Chapter 3 explores the reasons why 
the colonists called for independence 
and focuses predominantly on the year 
1776. In Chapter 4, Allison evaluates 
how the war was fought and won, and 
in the final chapter, he reflects on the 
postwar conundrums, and how those 
challenges made the United States 
different. By focusing each chapter 
on a single question, Allison is able 
to answer each in a disinterested, but 
informing way. For instance, Allison’s 
summarized central notion of Chapter 
1 is that the cause of the Revolution 
was resultant from irreconcilable 
differences between postwar British 
empire-cleaning policies and liberty- 
minded colonial ideologues. This cen- 
tral notion, as simple as it may seem, 
in fact, weaves two disparate theories 


that emerged in the twentieth century: 
the economic causes cited by Charles 
Beard at the beginning of the century 
and the ideological causes advanced 
by Bernard Bailyn in the middle of the 
century. Allison’s evenhandedness is 
carried throughout each chapter in an 
effort to answer its principal question, 
and goes a long way to provide the 
reader with evidence from all theoreti- 
cal perspectives. 

The author endeavors to make this 
sometimes blurry event clearer. For 
example, to answer how events esca- 
lated to revolution, Allison certainly 
supports his assertion that “loyalty 
and good will are not fostered by 
military force,” when he uses the fol- 
lowing clear-eyed sequence (p. 29). 
The Tea Act instigated the Boston Tea 
Party, which triggered the Intolerable 
Acts, which prompted the Continen- 
tal Congress session, which forced 
General Thomas Gage to direct the 
ill-fated defusing effort at Lexington 
and Concord. With this persistent use 
of cause-consequence sequencing, 
Allison makes the book that much 
more cohesive and understandable, 
especially when he covers the years 
of war. 

Only outdone by his excellent 
organization is Allison’s experience 
with this subject, which is quali- 
tatively displayed throughout this 
book. His keen understanding of the 
American Revolution properly in- 
formed his choice to shape his book 
around the predominant persona of 
the time, and then facilitated his per- 
fect selection of the best characters. 
By focusing on the infamous Charles 
Townsend; the British Generals 
Gage, William Howe, and Henry 
Clinton; the revered Franklin; the 
stoic General Washington; founding 
father Thomas Jefferson; and the am- 
bitious Marquis de Lafayette, Allison 
is able to retain the richness of the 
events and ideologies of that time. 
Further though, his use of lesser- 
known personalities, like William 
Dudingston, an impetuous British 
lieutenant; Isaac Barre, a sympa- 
thetic British politician; and James 
Otis, a Massachusetts assemblyman 
and pamphleteer, brings some des- 
perately needed depth to the book. 


Worth mentioning, because it 
adds to the accessibility of Allison's 
account, is his writing style. In par- 
ticular, Allison’s determined use of 
the characters’ own words intensifies 
the connection between the reader 
and the time period, and creates 
an effortlessly consumable account 
(though we take Allison’s word that 
these are the actual character’s words 
because there are no footnotes). An 
example of this use is best displayed 
when Allison identifies that the new 
U.S. government is most exceptional, 
and uses Thomas Jefferson’s spine- 
tingling words to recognize this 
new government is, “the world’s 
best hope,” due to its reliance on an 
informed and concerned citizenry 
(pp. 88-89). 

The American Revolution: A Con- 
cise History is the textbook intro- 
duction to this event and should be 
considered a prize for Oxford’s con- 
cise histories collection. Allison is an 
effective writer, and has produced a 
summary that captures most prevail- 
ing historical accounts in good form. 
However, for the reader finding this 
review in Army History, chances are 
that this book will provide little value 
to your professional library. Though 
this account is a fantastic executive 
summary, it provides no analysis of 
tactics or strategies, and provides 
very little in the way of professional 
development for soldiers. That said, 
this is the perfect book for anyone 
taking the hour and twenty-minute, 
internet-less flight from—let us 
say—Yorktown, Virginia’s airport 
in Newport News/Williamsburg to 
Philadelphia’s International Airport. 


Maj. Clifton Lopez is an active duty 
Army officer assigned to Monterey, 
California. A recent graduate of the Naval 
Postgraduate School’s Defense Analysis 
Program, he studied the American 
Revolution for his master’s thesis. 









































Of Duty Well and Faithfully Done: 
A History of the Regular Army in the 
Civil War 


Of Duty Well and Faithfully Done 


By Clayton R. Newell and Charles R. 
Sile-lelas 

University of Nebraska Press, 2011 

Pp. xvii, 383. $75 


Review by Steven C. Haack 


On the eve of the Civil War, the Regu- 
lar Army consisted of only 16,000 officers 
and men strewn over a vast area and 
relegated to controlling Native Ameri- 
cans and securing the borders. After 
April 1861, while the Volunteer Army 
exploded to include almost one million 
members, the Regular Army expanded 
modestly to a maximum of 26,000 men. 
The Civil War challenged every aspect of 
the government's administrative capa- 
bility. The movement of large forces by 
road, river, and rail stretched logistical 
capacities to their limits. New weapons 
and tactics forced changes in medical 
evacuation and treatment, and obligated 
the Army to deal with the management 
of large numbers of refugees. That so few 
could effectively provide for so many 
in the areas of subsistence, ordnance, 
and engineering is an impressive feat of 
organization, and one which this book 
excellently details. 

Of Duty Well and Faithfully Done 
provides a short but tightly written ac- 
count of the prewar Regular Army and 
then goes on to describe the structure, 
mission, and operations of each depart- 
ment and how it evolved to meet the 
enormous challenges imposed by the 
Civil War. The structure and evolution 
of the War Department’s staff bureaus 
(Subsistence, Ordnance, Quartermaster, 
Medical, Adjutant General, Paymaster 
General, and Judge Advocate General) 


are covered in detail, showing how they 
adapted to the challenges placed before 
them. In addition to ramping up for the 
war, the staff bureaus simultaneously 
suffered high attrition rates as about a 
quarter of the Regular officers left to join 
the Confederacy. A high percentage of 
the officers were Southern and it is for- 
tunate that the majority of them actually 
remained with the Union Army. 

In addition to providing administra- 
tive staff, the Regular Army had nine- 
teen regiments of soldiers: ten infantry, 
five mounted, and four artillery. It has 
long been a subject of debate that these 
units were held intact rather than being 
disbursed among the growing legions of 
Volunteers. Without knowing at the time 
how long the rebellion would last, such 
an act was deemed a perilous dilution of 
a well-trained fighting force that may be 
needed to serve as a cohesive defensive 
unit. The Regular Army units saw their 
fair share of combat and acquitted them- 
selves well. ‘They were often assigned to 
spearhead attacks or hold important 
positions. Despite this, their better 
training and discipline helped them 
sustain a lower rate of combat death 
when compared to white Volunteers and 
black troops. The book takes the reader 
through the history of each regiment 
from its prewar location and mission 
through the particular battles in which 
it engaged. Here, the authors also cover 
the Signal Corps and Corps of Engineers, 
known as the “fighting bureaus.” Both of 
these saw tremendous expansion during 
the war. In 1860, the Army had one signal 
officer. Like the Corps of Engineers, the 
Signal Corps grew rapidly to meet the 
demands for its services imposed by the 
need to move large numbers of troops 
over short periods of time. The Signal 
Corps ended the war with 105 officers. 

The Regular Army changed not only 
to meet the demands of the war, but 
adapted once again to a new mission at 
the war’s end. With the end of hostili- 
ties, the Volunteers were eager to return 
to their homes while the Regular Army 
shouldered the burdens of reconstruc- 
tion in the South and protecting citizens 
involved in the westward expansion. It is 
here that the decision to keep the Army 
intact proved fortuitous. The regular 
regiments were quickly dispatched to 
their new assignments. 
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The organization of Of Duty Well 
and Faithfully Done is excellent with 
impressive amounts of information and 
statistics distilled in over forty tables and 
charts. The volume and organization of 
information will make it a valuable refer- 
ence for researchers as well as the general 
reader interested in quickly locating such 
details as the number of horse blankets 
provided during the war (732,526) or 
the amount of roasted coffee sent to 
the troops (35,569,758 pounds costing 
$10,826,609.22). The index features only 
names, but the tight organization of the 
book renders the task of finding specific 
information clear and easy. The book is 
a significant and useful work that should 
have a place in the library of every Civil 
War researcher. 


Steven C. Haack is an independent 
researcher living in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
His publications include an article on 
the experiences of the 11th Kansas 
Cavalry in the west published in the 
Summer 2011 issue of Army History. 









































The War for Korea, 1950-1951: 
They Came from the North 


THE WAR FOR 


KOREA, 


“ha TE fs 


By Allan R. Millett 
University Press of Kansas, 2010 
Pp. xx, 644. $45 





Review by Richard W. Stewart 


Allan Millett has written the first of a 
projected three-volume history of the 
Korean War which should, if completed, 
put paid to the notion that this conflict 
can any longer be styled “The Forgotten 
War.” Perhaps veterans of the conflict, 
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ever sensitive to living in the shadow 
of the titanic conflict of World War II, 
will not be convinced, but the rest of the 
world will know that there is now ample 
literature, scholarly and popular, high- 
lighting the importance of the Korean 
War to U.S. and military history in the 
Cold War. Millett’s volume is just one 
of those important works and in many 
ways can be considered the capstone to 
the effort to chronicle nearly all aspects 
of the war: military, diplomatic, and 
political. It is a masterful book. 

Millett brings to the Korean conflict 
his extensive experience in exploiting a 
huge range of sources, primary and sec- 
ondary, and his writing ability that pulls 
it all together in an engaging narrative. 
Others have told different parts of the 
story of the first year in Korea—a year 
of surprise attack, catastrophic retreat, 
stunning counterattack, near victory, 
equally stunning Chinese attacks, re- 
treat, advance, retreat, and final advance 
to a near stalemate line. Clay Blair 
focused in great detail on the military 
aspects of the first year of war and told 
an exceptional story of soldiers, units, 
and leaders in action, although he gave 
short shrift to the final two years of the 
war (to be covered by Millett in the next 
two volumes). T. R. Fehrenbach wrote a 
classic in its own way of the nitty-gritty 
of the war and the price paid in blood 
and misery for national unpreparedness. 
It is somewhat marred, however, by his 
tendency to use the facts of that unpre- 
paredness as a club to plead his case and 
thus leaves one questioning his objectiv- 
ity. And Roy Appleman, in a series of 
books on the war (the first prepared as 
an official history of the conflict, South 
to the Naktong, North to the Yalu [Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1961], for the Center of 
Military History) writes carefully and in 
great detail about all the military aspects 
of the war through the end of the first 
year. His other works include the har- 
rowing story of Task Force MACLEAN/ 
FaITH, East of Chosin: Entrapment and 
Breakout in Korea, 1950 (College Sta- 
tion, Tex., 1987); the retreat from the 
Changjin-Chosin Reservoir, Escaping 
the Trap: The U.S. Army X Corps in 
Northeast Korea, 1950 (College Station, 
Tex., 1990); and Disaster in Korea: The 
Chinese Confront MacArthur (College 
Station, Tex., 1989). Appleman’s works 


are still probably the best combat histo- 
ries of the first year of the war. 

Millett takes a different tack than 
any of the above authors by ensuring 
that he covers the military operational 
aspects of the war, while only occasion- 
ally getting into the tactical battles. 
Others have told battle stories better, 
but Millett blends his operational 
military history into the wider strategic 
problems faced by all the powers in 
the conflict and on the diplomatic and 
political maneuvers of all sides. He is 
especially skilled at taking advantage 
of the latest sources available on the 
internal workings of Soviet and Chinese 
decision making. He has delved into 
the massive amounts of research done 
by scholars since the end of the Cold 
War in the Russian archives and used 
them exceptionally well. This research 
changed everyone’s picture of how the 
war started, the goals of the Communist 
elements, and how the Communists 
perceived what the United States was 
doing. These are critical pieces of the 
puzzle that satisfy all but the most 
ideological leftist writers (I cannot call 
them historians due to their lack of bal- 
ance) that the Soviet hand was deeply 
involved in the decision for war and 
the prosecution of that war. Even as we 
agree that the Sino-Soviet split eventu- 
ally ended the idea of a worldwide and 
monolithic Communist conspiracy, 
we have to agree that Moscow was in 
the driver's seat in the person of Joseph 
Stalin and was behind the Communist 
expansion and aggression in the im- 
mediate postwar world. Millett takes 
this latest research and carefully weaves 
it into the narrative along with the U.S. 
political and diplomatic issues and 
personalities and the military story to 
create an excellent and comprehensive 
picture of the struggle. He takes the 
reader into the back room with many of 
the key political leaders and diplomats 
of the countries involved, to the extent 
permitted by sources, and recreates the 
decisions of those policymakers as they 
weighed all the complex issues in the 
shadow of a possible World War III. 
The Korean War was the first major 
conflict of the Cold War and Millett 
omits no piece of the puzzle. 

Another area in which Millett excels 
is his balanced presentation of the per- 


formance of South Korean troops in the 
war, despite the difficulty in sources. 
Most texts focusing on military history 
spend little time on the South Koreans 
other than to take them to task for 
“collapsing” and allowing Chinese and 
North Korean troops to outflank nearby 
American units to their great cost. This 
did happen, of course, and he tells that 
part of the story clearly and completely. 
However, this was not the entire story. 
The South Korean Army was poorly 
organized right from the start and suf- 
fered from crippling equipment short- 
ages and poor leadership. Created to be 
a mere constabulary force, the South 
Korean Army was nearly destroyed in 
the initial attacks by the more prepared 
North Koreans. However (here is where 
Millett gets it right), the South Koreans 
did bounce back. They suffered more 
than their share of reverses and igno- 
minious retreats (as did most U.S. units 
in the war—just look at the hard-luck 
2d Infantry Division) but their officers 
and men stayed in the battle, regrouped, 
often fought well, sometimes crumbled, 
but in the end persisted and grew better 
each month. That part of the story is of- 
ten overlooked by U.S.-centric military 
historians and here Millett does it justice. 
In short, this is as complete and ro- 
bust a retelling of the first year of the 
Korean War as is currently available. Its 
detail is impressive and in the realms of 
diplomatic and political maneuverings 
(especially using the latest Russian and 
Chinese scholarship) it is superb. I rec- 
ommend it for all historians of the Cold 
War or of Korea and look forward with 
great anticipation to volumes 2 and 3 
where Millett can really let himself go 
with the inner workings of diplomacy 
and politics while the war ground on for 
two more years of patrols, struggles for 
outposts, and ultimate stalemate. 


Dr. Richard W. Stewart is the chief 
historian of the U.S. Army Center of 
Military History (CMH) and is the 
author and editor of numerous CMH 
publications. He served as a Military 
Intelligence officer and retired as a 
colonel from the U.S. Army Reserve. 









































Crossing the Rapido: A Tragedy of 
World War IT 


DUANE SCHULTZ 
Crossi 1g 
the 


RAPIDO 


74 1 Tragedy of <“— 
WORLD WAR II 


By Duane Schultz 
Westholme, 2010 
Pp. xxii, 297. $26 


Review by Jon Mikolashek 


The Rapido River crossing in World 
War IJ, always a controversial subject, 
continues to be of interest to historians 
and the general public. Duane Schultz, 
author of Into the Fire: Ploesti: The Most 
Fateful Mission of World War II (Yard- 
ley, Penn., 2007), adds to the growing 
list of studies dealing with the Italian 
campaign. Building on the works of 
Rick Atkinson and Martin Blumenson, 
Schultz’s study offers nothing new on 
the Rapido River operation; however, 
the book is a good read for those with 
little background in the subject and is 
a good summation of events for those 
well-read in the operation. 

While Crossing the Rapido is not an 
all-encompassing study on the failed 
river crossing, it adequately tells the 
tale of misery faced by the 36th Texas 
National Guard Division in January 
1944. However, Schultz falls victim to a 
common occurrence in studies dealing 
with the Italian campaign. Too often 
historians place complete blame for the 
failed campaign on Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, commander of the Fifth United 
States Army. For the author, General 
Clark is an easy scapegoat, but Schultz 
does not properly place his conclusions 
in the right context or provided enough 
supporting information for why the 
campaign developed as it did. Crossing 
the Rapido continues this tradition. 

Like previous books on the Rapido 
River crossing, including Martin Blu- 
menson’s still excellent Bloody River: 


The Real Tragedy of the Rapido (Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1970), Schultz concentrates 
primarily on the 36th Texas National 
Guard Division. Though the book 
overly relies on secondary sources, the 
author makes great use of interviews 
from survivors. At times the plethora 
of quotes from veterans causes the text 
to become disjointed, but when Schultz 
concentrates on the thoughts of the 36th 
Division commander, Maj. Gen. Fred 
L. Walker, the reader gains perspective 
on the complex and seemingly doomed 
mission. The author repeatedly refer- 
ences Walker's published diary, From 
Texas to Rome: A General’s Journal 
(Dallas, Tex., 1969). In his diary, Walker 
is extremely candid and the reader can 
feel the misery, of not only the Rapido 
River crossing, but of the entire Italian 
campaign. Walker was not known to 
be the most optimistic commander in 
the war. His diary is especially depress- 
ing when discussing the Rapido River. 
Walker, who at the time of the Rapido 
River crossing was the oldest division 
commander in the U.S. Army, was much 
older than his superior General Clark. 
Schultz paints Walker as a sympathetic 
character in the story, with Clark as the 
villain. While not uncommon in books 
on this subject, the author could have 
been more objective when dealing with 
Walker. General Walker was by no 
means a poor field commander, but his 
performance in January 1944 was not 
perfect either. Another minor gripe is 
that Schultz constantly refers to Walker 
as a junior officer. It may cause some 
readers to feel that the author is freeing 
Walker from blame for the performance 
of the 36th Division and the Rapido 
River crossing. As a general, and com- 
mander of a division, Walker is not a 
junior officer and carries his share of the 
blame for the failed crossing. 

One of the strengths of Crossing the 
Rapido is that Schultz places the river 
crossing in its proper historical context. 
Starting with the invasion of Salerno, the 
author successfully tells the tale of woe 
faced by the Fifth Army and the 36th 
Texas National Guard Division. While 
General Clark receives too much blame 
for the failings of the Italian campaign, 
and Schultz does his best to disparage 
the much maligned U.S. commander, 
the author does at least try to explain 
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why the Rapido River was of such im- 
portance. The Rapido was the last natu- 
ral barrier to the Liri Valley. If the Fifth 
Army could cross the river and break 
through the German defensive line, 
Rome would be theirs for the taking. 

Crossing the Rapido is not a full ac- 
count of the Italian campaign. While 
it discusses events before and after the 
river crossing, readers looking for a 
comprehensive account of the campaign 
should look elsewhere. A more thorough 
explanation of why the Allies fought 
in Italy would have helped the reader 
understand the decisions made by the 
commanders. The Italian campaign was 
flawed from the start. The main objective 
was to force Italy out of the war, which 
took place before the Salerno landings. 
The secondary objectives were to gain 
airfields closer to Germany and force 
the Germans to fight in Italy while keep- 
ing the Axis from reinforcing Western 
Europe for Operation OVERLORD. 
However, by the time of the Rapido 
River crossing, nearly all the objectives 
were secured and this forced the Allied 
armies in Italy to fight against a well dug 
in enemy with limited manpower and 
supplies. By January 1944, the war in 
Italy was of secondary importance to the 
Allies, and the Fifth Army did not have 
enough manpower to break through the 
Rapido River. 

Crossing the Rapido is a solid study 
on the Rapido River crossing, and it is 
especially valuable for readers interested 
in what the average soldier experienced. 
Those looking for a scholarly operational 
study will need to look elsewhere. 


Dr. Jon Mikolashek is an assistant 
professor of history at the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College. He previously worked in the 
Contemporary Studies Branch at the 
U.S. Army Center of Military History. 
He is the author of several articles 
on World War II and the War on 
Terrorism, and a forthcoming book 
titled General Mark Clark: Commander 
of America’s Fifth Army in World War 
II and Liberator of Rome (Havertown, 
Penn., 2012) due out in October. 
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Anzio: Italy and the Battle for 
Rome-1944 


Ttady aed the Bate for Rome— 1H 


LLOYD CLARK 


By Lloyd Clark 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 2006 
Pp. xxiv, 392. $25 





Review by W. Shane Story 


For its bitter veterans, Anzio was 
one of the most horrible and pointless 
battles of the Second World War. In 
the winter and early spring of 1944, 
hundreds of thousands of Allied and 
German troops fought desperately to 
control the port city a few miles south 
of Rome. Hemmed in by terrain, the 
Allies were too weak to break out 
of their beachhead; German forces, 
overstretched everywhere, were too 
weak to throw the Allies back into 
the sea. It seemed, in the end, that 
the battle for Anzio had all been in 
vain, that the Allies’ Italian campaign 
did not speed the war’s end, and 
fighting tooth and nail for Italy only 
prolonged Germany's agony. Lloyd 
Clark, a lecturer at Sandhurst, revisits 
this tragedy in Anzio: Italy and the 
Battle for Rome-1944. Like Martin 
Blumenson, Carlos D’Este, and T. 
R. Fehrenbach before him, Clark 
recounts the battle’s strategies and 
tactics, the personalities of powerful 
men under tremendous pressure, 
and the price soldiers paid for poor 
planning, coordination, and execu- 
tion. Anzio reads well and Clark adds 
aging veterans tragic memories to 
our understanding of the battle, but 
others’ accounts are more valuable. 

The battle, a result of divided strate- 
gies and operational half-measures, 
occurred in the interregnum between 
British and U.S. dominance of the 


war in western Europe. By the fall of 
1943, British policy had led the U.S. 
soldiers into North Africa, Sicily, 
and southern Italy, where German 
forces under Field Marshall Albert 
Kesselring exploited harsh, moun- 
tainous terrain to stop the Allied 
advance cold. For U.S. commanders, 
with their growing preponderance of 
men and material in the fight, it was 
time to shift resources and attention 
to the decisive front, western Eu- 
rope, and the cross-channel invasion 
scheduled for May 1944. Fearing the 
slipping away of his Mediterranean 
strategy, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill mounted a furious assault 
on the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
in December 1943. He plead and 
cajoled his way to a renewed effort 
in Italy, pressing for troops and the 
precious LSTs (Landing Ship Tank) 
needed to land and sustain a force 
on Italy’s Tyrrhenian coast behind 
German lines. He wanted to unhinge 
the German defenses through a bold 
move. As at Gallipoli decades earlier, 
Churchill was seeking the catalyst for 
his enemy’s final collapse, the domino 
that would offer endless opportunities 
for attack against vulnerable German 
positions across the breadth of Eu- 
rope’s soft underbelly. 

Only a few troops and LSTs would 
be needed for the assault, Churchill 
promised, and these only for the few 
weeks needed to accomplish the mis- 
sion. Afterward all would speed to 
England to support the Normandy 
operation. The indomitable prime 
minister got his way and the LSTs and 
two divisions went to rescue the Ital- 
ian campaign through an amphibious 
landing in the dead of winter, on three 
weeks’ notice. The botched landing at 
Salerno in September—where Fifth 
Army's Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark briefly 
considered abandoning the beachhead 
and ultimately relieved the command- 
er of VI Corps in favor of Maj. Gen. 
John P. Lucas—taught commanders to 
land in force and secure the beachhead 
at all cost. Tactical and operational 
caution, however, were at odds with 
Churchill’s strategic conception of 
the operation and his aim to break the 
stalemate in Italy with an audacious 
seaborne attack on the German flank. 


Lucas, in command of the landing 
force, feared his two divisions were 
too small for the mission. As his 
force hit the beach on 22 January, 
Lucas was elated to find Anzio un- 
defended, but he did not have a plan 
to exploit success. The overstretched 
Germans had no means of defeating 
the landing, but they executed their 
own contingency plan when they 
sped reinforcements to the area to 
contain the beachhead. Fearing a Ger- 
man counterattack posed the greatest 
threat to his force, Lucas concentrat- 
ed his efforts on off-loading the ships, 
organizing his defenses, and putting 
the port into action to sustain opera- 
tions. The forty-eight hours he spent 
preparing to move inland was all the 
time the Germans needed to set up 
hasty defenses in the hills around An- 
zio before greeting the Allies’ initial 
forays with minefields, registered ar- 
tillery, and overlapping fields of fire. 
Three battalions of Darby’s Rangers, 
laden with raw recruits rather than 
experienced veterans, tried to infil- 
trate German lines but quickly found 
themselves cut off and surrendered 
en mass. The Allied attack failed all 
along the line, but Lucas’s perimeter 
held against a subsequent German 
counterattack. From February on, the 
battle deteriorated to a fixed misery 
on all sides. The Germans were unable 
to push the Allies off the beach and 
the Allies were unable to break out. 
The Allies’ position became a kill zone 
for German air strikes and artillery 
bombardment through winter's wet, 
shivering months. 

There is no shortage of controversy 
surrounding the battle. In holding 
the beachhead and defeating the Ger- 
man counterattack, Lucas felt he ac- 
complished his most important task. 
General Clark, however, relieved 
Lucas of command amid mounting 
criticism that Lucas had botched the 
entire operation by not launching a 
vigorous attack on Rome immediate- 
ly after the landing. Lucas’s defenders 
argued the landing should never have 
been made in the first place. Tactical 
commanders had already shelved the 
landing as impractical and judged the 
whole Italian campaign not worth 
additional effort when Churchill in- 


terceded for a greater commitment 
to Italy. More controversy came 
with the battle’s end. By the time the 
weather cleared in the spring, Allied 
Forces in the south and in the beach- 
head were strong enough to break 
through the Germans’ weakened 
lines. Just as the German Tenth Army 
was reeling in retreat, General Clark 
irritated his British allies by aban- 
doning the pursuit to claim the con- 
quest of Rome. With photographers 
in tow to record his triumph for the 
papers back home, Clark entered 
the imperial city on 5 June. Alas, 
with the Normandy invasion, the 
war's strategy and headlines shifted 
to western Europe, leaving Anzio’s 
dead and their marginal gains all but 
forgotten in popular memory. That so 
many fought for so long over Anzio 
argues for the battle’s importance, 
but General George C. Marshall 
judged it little more than “a sideshow 
of a sideshow,” which exacerbated 
the pain of his stepson’s death in the 
battle. The public’s obsession with 
commemorations and histories of the 
Normandy campaign added insult to 
injury for Anzio’s veterans and left 
many convinced all the sacrifices had 
been pointless. One veteran summed 
up the battle, the centerpiece of the 
war he knew, as “a tragedy from be- 
ginning to end [and] tinged with a 
fatal futility.”’ 

Lloyd Clark’s ten chapters ably 
recount this standard narrative of 
the battle and the associated contro- 
versies, but even the veterans’ recol- 
lections do not improve on previous 
works. Clark’s work does, however, 
highlight Rick Atkinson's recent 
study of the same events. The second 
volume of Atkinson’s Liberation Tril- 
ogy, The Day of Battle (New York, 
2007), captures the Anzio tragedy in 
the larger context of Allied strategy 
and the Italian campaign by detailing 
events at Salerno, the Rapido River, 
and Monte Cassino, bloody fights 
that directly impacted Anzio but that 
get short shrift in Clark’s account. 
Moreover, the depth and clarity of 
Atkinson’s strategic analysis provide 
the layman and the professional alike 
with a comprehension of Anzio and 
the larger campaign far surpassing 





Clark’s. Given the limits of shelf space 
and reading time, Atkinson gets the 
easy nod over Clark. 


Note 


1. William Woodruff, “The Battle for Anzio,” 
Joint Forces Quarterly (Summer 1995). 


Col. W. Shane Story is the military 
assistant for readiness in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Manpower and Reserve Affairs). 
He has a Ph.D. in history from Rice 
University. He deployed as a field 
historian to Kosovo in 2002 and to 
Iraq in 2003 and 2007-2008. Story is 
currently working on a manuscript on 
the planning and execution of the land 
campaign in Iraq in 2003. 






































Journey Out of Darkness: The Real 
Story of American Heroes in Hitler’s 
OL AG yee ODM WB LKYOAY 


By Hal LaCroix and Jorg Meyer 
Praeger Security International, 2007 
Pp. viii, 187. $39.95 


Review by Mikhael Weitzel Sr. 


A history of World War II prisoners 
of war (POW), told from their point of 
view, is an exciting and heart-wrenching 
work. Journey Out of Darkness offers the 
experiences of nineteen veterans who 
comprised a POW support group run 
by the Department of Veteran Affairs 
(VA) in Massachusetts. 

Journey Out of Darkness is easy-to- 
read with nineteen short vignettes each 
an average of seven pages. The writing 
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is crisp and simple, easily calling forth 
images of the 1940s. The text is filled 
with pictures of the nineteen veterans 
from their time in the service and recent 
pictures taken during the production 
of the book. The photographs, taken 
by Jorg Meyer, were also part of an 
exhibit constructed by LaCroix and 
Meyer, displayed as “Journey Out of 
Darkness: American Heroes in Hitler's 
POW Camps’ at the National Heritage 
Museum in Lexington, Massachusetts 
from 20 May 2006 through 7 January 
2007. Most importantly, this work of- 
fers an inside view of the mental and 
emotional wounds the veterans suffered 
and their courage to persevere the long 
path of healing and recovery. 

Unfortunately, the methodology ex- 
pected from an oral history is lacking. 
All of the vignettes are reproduced in 
summary by the author in third-person 
perspective. This shift from first person 
to third person gives the stories the 
feeling of second-hand information. 
Normally an oral history, even one 
reworked from a transcript into a nar- 
rative, is in first person, providing the 
reader with the veteran’s experience. 
The vignettes themselves are rough. 
The organization of some portrayals is 
confusing and in others it is flighty. The 
stories repeatedly jump from prewar, to 
POW experiences, to wartime prior to 
capture, to postliberation experiences 
with no logical progression. 

While the storytelling format is 
unique, the historic content of Journey 
Out of Darkness, does not offer new 
information on the POW experience in 
World War II. The third person sum- 
mary vignettes would have benefited 
from the addition of historic analysis; 
maps showing relative locations, routes 
of march, and distances covered; and 
background information on the various 
Stalags (prison camps). The personal 
information provided in the stories is 
moving. However, each one leaves the 
reader asking why the author did not 
gather more detail during the interviews. 
After reading in the author's introduc- 
tion that the veterans were all part of a 
group therapy program offered by the 
VA, it appears that the vignettes are 
based on notes taken while observing 
the group and not constructed from in- 
dividual oral history interviews. The lack 
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of depth on the personal experiences 
combined with the absence of maps and 
historic analysis are devastating to the 
historic value of this work. 

In all, Journey Out of Darkness is a fast- 
paced, emotional read. While the stories 
take on the air of a family member shar- 
ing their father’s or grandfather's experi- 
ence as a prisoner of war, they are unique 
and genuine. Additionally, the work 
provides insight into the emotional heal- 
ing and recovery that continues decades 
after liberation. While it is impossible to 
truly understand the guilt and anguish 
these veterans have endured, the text 
offers an avenue toward empathy. 


Mikhael Weitzel Sr. is the command 
historian for the Army Contracting 
Command, Redstone Arsenal, Ala- 
bama. He has previously published a 
number of books for the Army Sus- 
tainment Command at Rock Island 
Arsenal, Illinois, including Quarters 
One: Rock Island Arsenal (2008) and 
Misunderstandings to Massacre: The 
Black Hawk War of 1832 (2009). 






































Soul Soldiers: African Americans 
and the Vietnam Era 


Edited by Samuel W. Black 
Sen. John Heinz Pittsburgh Regional 


History Center and the Historical Society 
of Western Penn., 2006 
Pp. xx, 218. $19.95 


Review by John V. Clune 


Soul Soldiers is a collection of 
essays and poems addressing im- 


portant themes from the African 
American community during the 
Vietnam War. Through interviews, 
poetry, and powerful memoir, it is a 
meditation on how the war affected 
families, communities, individuals, 
and American culture. This col- 
lection does not dwell on what 
everybody seems to “know” about 
the experience of black soldiers, but 
takes a more personal approach to 
how the war changed black com- 
munities. It considers the totality of 
the Vietnam experience: exploring 
interactions between black and white 
soldiers, discussing how masculinity 
and black manhood changed as a 
result of the war, and explaining how 
the war empowered black women 
while changing black families and 
neighborhoods. Although its meth- 
odology is fairly solid, this book is 
not a textbook history of African 
Americans in the Vietnam War. Its 
contributors have attempted those 
works separately. This volume self- 
consciously describes the personal 
experiences, observations, and lega- 
cies of the war. 

The book’s longest section ex- 
plores race, masculinity, and femi- 
ninity within the Army and within 
black communities during the Viet- 
nam era. Herman Graham III, uses 
excerpts from his book The Brothers’ 
Vietnam War: Black Power, Man- 
hood, and the Military Experience 
(Gainesville, Fla., 2003) to build 
an essay about combat and inter- 
racial friendships that grounds the 
collection. He extensively treats 
the experience of black and white 
soldiers “in country.” Historian 
James E. Westheider continues the 
exploration of how black identity, 
the assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr., and the Black Power move- 
ment changed the way black soldiers 
saw their role fighting for the United 
States. The authors reveal some of 
the stories behind the large numbers 
of African Americans who fought 
during the Vietnam War, but make 
it clear how difficult it is to make 
valid generalizations. Fortunately, 
this does not seem to be the intent of 
the book. The absence of a universal 
black experience makes the personal 


explorations of later sections more 
poignant. The reader is required to 
deal with the community’s experi- 
ence of war from its vastly different 
personal perspectives, including a 
large number of women. 

Two essays by historians Kimberley 
L. Phillips and Heather Stur wrestle 
with the way the war changed black 
women, their economic and cultural 
influence in their own communities, 
and their prominent voices of 
protest in American culture. These 
essays attempt to fill a void in that 
historiography. To Phillips, social 
historians and literary compilations 
of the period have neglected black 
women’s contributions (p. 69). Her 
essay argues that the demographic 
changes caused by the draft intensely 
affected black women as well as men. 
Not only did women gain economic, 
familial, and social status within their 
communities, they were uniquely 
qualified to publicly challenge the 
impact of induction and the war on 
black society. Still, despite widely 
publicized condemnation by famous 
black women, including Eartha 
Kitt and Congresswoman Shirley 
Chisholm, black women’s experience 
of the era was not universal. Stur 
argues that masculinity as a whole 
changed as a result of the war. 
She discusses the sad irony of 
“Project 100,000,” Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara’s ill- 
considered response to the 1965 
Moynihan Report on black families. 
To Moynihan, African American 
poverty sprung from an imbalance of 
masculinity caused by the “abnormal 
prominence of women.” Black 
men, he argued, needed military 
service to gain education and skills 
to learn how to be men. Instead of 
restoring black male masculinity, 
however, disproportionate induction 
rates emptied men from black 
communities and further empowered 
women (p. 101). Stur argues that as 
a result black women redefined 
American ideas about what it meant 
to be a man, a woman, a soldier, and 
a civilian. 

The book’s second section con- 
tains two essays built primarily 


around oral histories and interviews 
that reveal how this war changed in- 
dividuals’ lives. Poet Terrence Hayes 
describes his journey to understand 
the assembly of soldiers that make up 
the male side of his family tree. His 
story is intensely personal, demon- 
strating the way the war was woven 
into the fabric of his family’s iden- 
tity. It demonstrates the ambivalence 
of the legacy of military service to 
the black community. He displays 
pride in his father and grandfather's 
honorable service while revealing 
fear that the Army might make his 
brother into “a dumb machine... 
ruined by learning to act without 
asking” (p. 122). To Hayes, war is a 
family affair. 

For the author, the war was also a 
community affair. He chronicles how 
two black Pittsburgh neighborhoods 
produced more than their share of 
soldiers and casualties during the 
war. He also describes the way their 
military experience energized black 
soldiers to fight for civil rights and 
empowered them to work on behalf 
of Vietnam veterans. Many of them, 
Black writes, felt as if they were 
simply moving from one conflict 
to another. Based primarily on oral 
histories, Black’s account is a local 
look at a phenomenon that affected 
black communities nationwide. 

The final section is a collection of 
poetry and prose from black artists 
that explores some of the psycho- 
logical impacts of the war. It reminds 
the reader that there are infinite 
numbers of personal responses to 
that time and place. It examines 
war, blackness, whiteness, Black 
Power, fear, the draft, and the exotic 
locations of Saigon and the Gulf of 
Tonkin for their impact, illuminat- 
ing the individuals’ widely different 
experiences. 

The book is most effective when the 
reader accepts its personal and local 
messages and does not look for a syn- 
thesis of the war’s impact on the black 
community. For example, two essays 
discuss the importance of male and 
female black officers, but the book 
does not explore if the all-volunteer 
armed forces that followed Vietnam 


changed the dynamic of the military 
as a legitimate avenue of advance- 
ment for black men and women. 
Conversely, how did the military 
itself change in response to the racial 
violence that followed King’s assassi- 
nation? It clearly exposes the irony of 
the Department of Defense's policy to 
improve black families, drafting more 
men in order to “uplift America’s sub- 
terranean poor.” It does not, however, 
discuss what this meant for black 
communities later in the 1970s. Cer- 
tainly vignettes of Pittsburgh veterans 
struggling to claim their VA benefits 
are poignant, but were they universal? 
Pittsburgh men boldly founded the 
Black Vietnam Era Veterans support 
organization. Does this example of 
courageous civic participation signify 
any kind of positive trend in black 
communities in the 1970s and 1980s 
as a result of military service? Likely, 
these questions are answered within 
the larger monographs by the authors 
who contributed to this book. This 
book effectively provides smaller, 
more personal views to a massive 
event in the history of black America. 


Lt. Col. John V. Clune holds a 
bachelor’s degree in American history 
from the U.S. Air Force Academy and 
a master’s degree in American history 
from the University of Colorado. He is 
an assistant professor of history at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy. His article 
“Foreign Exchange Cadets and the 
International Impact of an Academy 
Education” appears in High Flight: The 
History of the U.S. Air Force Academy 
(Chicago, 1991). He is currently pursu- 
ing a Ph.D. in international history at 
the University of Kansas. 
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| THE CHIEF'S CORNER 


ROBERT J. DALESSANDRO 


Continued from page 3 


procedures. We must ensure that all employees understand 
their roles and responsibilities during an event and continually 
update methods to communicate with them. And, everyone 
must fully understand command relationships and lines of 
responsibility and how they fit into the organizational picture. 
Everyone must play a part during a disaster. Well-trained 
organizations that remain vigilant can restore operations 
quickly while ensuring the safety of their workforce. 

As historians and curators, we have additional responsi- 
bilities. We have a duty to safeguard our collections. Some 
months ago, Center of Military History (CMH) museum 
conservator Jane Stewart published a short piece for the 
CMH Museum Memo. Given her particular expertise, it is 
appropriate to reprint an excerpt here in this column. Jane’s 
article below speaks powerfully to the benefits of preparation 
before a disaster strikes. 


What can we do about responding to our collection 
emergencies? What happens in “smaller disasters,” emer- 
gency situations, or water incidents? What if something 
happened in the building that housed your historical col- 
lections? Who would you call? How quickly could you find 
the phone number? What is your plan? 

Preserving collections requires care, knowledge, and dili- 
gence. A Collections Disaster Plan is one part of your institu- 
tion’s Preservation Plan. In my career as a paper conservator, 
I have seen much damage that could have been avoided if 
only things were done differently. The missing links for safe 
recovery of collections after an emergency are preparation, 
information, and education. For response and recovery to 
emergencies, part of preparedness is the knowledge that 
there are safeguards any institution or individual can have 
in place ahead of time. The key to successful response and 
recovery of historical collections is preparedness: a plan 
and a well-trained staff. Training for disaster response and 
recovery is an in-depth process requiring much effort, but 
with great payoff during and after the disaster. 

As history and museum professionals, we do our best 
to physically protect our collections. We are aware of the 
environmental concerns like physical security and control- 
ling our temperature, relative humidity, and light levels, 
but for all of the precautions we take, all the care we give, 
and the preservation efforts we promote, our collections are 
still vulnerable to the unexpected: a leaky roof, a bursting 
pipe, or a devastating natural disaster. 

A Collections Disaster Plan has long been touted as some- 
thing all historical repositories should have in place. Dam- 
age, in even the least severe incident, can be crippling unless 
one knows the proper actions to take. Preparation for what 
your geographic area has in store for you is critical to your 
preparedness on a large scale, but what about that leaky pipe? 

Your preparation to react and respond to the situation 
and the damaged collections after the critical life-safety 
steps have been taken can make the difference between 
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a slightly warped, but still usable, item and complete loss 
due to fire or flood, or water damage that progressed to 
all-consuming mold. 

A customized action plan that will clearly dictate roles 
and responsibilities during an incident in your collection 
should be part of your installation’s emergency plan. Criti- 
cal to the salvage of the damaged collections is your initial 
response and your preparedness to take action even if col- 
lection recovery cannot begin for weeks after an incident. 

In creating your institution's Collections Disaster 
Plan, there are many tools to assist you. There are sample 
plans and even templates that you can customize for 
your organization. On a national level, the American 
Institute for Conservation of Art and Historical Arti- 
facts (AIC) is one such source of support (see the link 
below). Additionally, local universities, state museums, 
archives, and libraries often have tools to support their 
constituents. Emergency response and recovery has been 
systematically prescribed within the archival world for 
more than twenty-five years. The formula is available 
for your institution to customize. 

From experience working with these plans, we know that 
all comprehensive plans contain: 


1. A body of the plan describing potential emergency situ- 
ations, the purpose, functionality, and expected results 
of the document 

2. A clear, concise table of contents 

3. Easily accessible appendices that will provide specific 
information about contacts, resources, and procedures 
to follow 


First steps to creating your organization’s Collections 
Disaster Plan may include looking at trusted Web sites to 
see what other institutions have done and what sample Col- 
lections Disaster Plans contain. 


Prepared institutions know that their Collections Disaster 
Plan is: 


1. Readily accessible. They maintain this customized 
plan electronically to keep the information current, 
and keep paper copies in-house and off-site in mul- 
tiple locations. 

2. Up-to-date. Personnel and phone numbers and con- 
tact information both within your institution and the 
community change. Verify that you have the correct 
phone numbers for the services you need by calling 
those numbers to check their accuracy. 

3. Easy-to-use. All critical information should be at 
your fingertips and clearly laid out. Try using la- 
beled tabs, color-coded sections, or whatever makes 
sense for your organization. 

4. Customized for your institution. 


Internet resources to aid in your further understanding 
abound. The AIC Web site (http://www.conservation-us. 
org) provides links to a variety of organizations that can 
assist in writing a plan and help with response and recovery. 
The Northern States Conservation Center Web site (http:// 
www.museumclasses.org) offers online courses and publica- 
tions. Be sure to consult the archives, museums, and libraries 
in your state’s capital, and coordinate with city and county 
museums, historical societies, libraries, and colleges and 
universities. Your local support network will be among the 
first to respond during an emergency if only to offer advice 
and extra supplies. 

Remember that you are not alone. Perhaps your new (or 
expanded) awareness of the resources available will empower 
you to begin your preparation (or further your efforts) to 
manage response to a potentially dire situation. Call on 
your colleagues and form consortiums. Begin slowly, but 
purposefully, and stay on track. Once your plan is in place, 
pursue further training for staff and designate an annual date 
to revisit your plan and response abilities. The more familiar 
you are with your plan, and the more training exercises you 
conduct, the better your chances of reducing damage during 
an actual emergency. 


An Example Disaster Response and Recovery 
Course Outline: 


1. Introduction to Disaster Planning 

2. Disaster Team 

3. Risk Assessment and Management 

4. Health and Safety 

5. Insurance 

6. Documentation 

7. Prioritizing Collections 

8. Writing the Disaster Preparedness Plan 

9. Emergency Procedures 

10. Disaster Response 

11.Emergency Procedures—Recovery 

12.Emergency Procedures-Salvage 

13.Emergency Procedures-Salvage Techniques and 
Guidelines 

14. Emergency supplies and location of regional resources 

15. Appendices: What to put in them 

16. Next steps: planning drills and further resources 

17.Conclusion 


Additional Internet resources: 

e American Institute for Conservation, http://www. 
conservation-us.org: this Web site provides textbooks 
and other resources . 

e Conservation Online, through AIC, http://www.cool. 
conservation-us.org/bytopic/disasters/: this Web site 
links to the disaster plans from various institutions 
and provides links to helpful articles and case studies. 

e The National Archives and Records Administration, 
http://www.archives.gov/preservation/emergency- 
prep/disaster-prep-primer.html: this is an online ver- 
sion of A Primer on Disaster Preparedness, Management 


and Response: Paper-Based Materials, printed by The 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 1993. 

e Northern States Conservation Center, http://www. 
collectioncare.org/: this Web site provides a list of links 
to published material, tools and supplies, and training. 


These resources provide a good start toward disaster 
preparedness. 

Finally, our chief curator, Chris Semancik, asked me to 
share a few lessons the curatorial staff learned at the Mu- 
seum Support Center at Fort Belvoir following the last two 
severe storms and a water main break: 


bj 


. Each employee should have an emergency guidance 
book at home that provides phone numbers and pre- 
planned courses of action depending on the emergency 
situation. For example: what should you do if the gov- 
ernor declares a state of emergency or shelter in place? 

2. Emergency power and back-up generators do not 
cover all systems. Your facility may have equipment 
that should be on the system and is not. How long can 
these back-up systems last until key components like 
fuel and water run out? 

. Water main breaks have the potential to damage an 
HVAC system if undetected. This can occur at any hour 
and may have a short response time. Water systems 
usually have not been factored into the planning for 
back-up systems. 

4. Leave the building each night and on the weekend ready 
to survive a storm to the best of your ability. Artifacts 
should be locked in cabinets. 

5. Essential personnel or responders need to take an 
ageressive role in surveying their assigned building 
daily after an incident and re-establishing contact with 
headquarters and the post. 

6. Drill various disaster scenarios and have battle books 

available that detail how to shut down or override 

systems for those not familiar with them. 


Oo 


Natural or man-made disasters often strike with little or 
no notice and when they do, there will be a great deal of 
uncertainty and loss of situational awareness. Leaders may 
not be able to get to the scene to take charge. 

The only way we can prepare ourselves, protect our 
workforce, and preserve the precious legacy held in our 
collections is through vigorous disaster planning, realistic 
disaster exercises, and thorough training for every member 
of our team. 

Next time disaster strikes, be the organization that is 
ready! I am confident we are up to the task, and as the 
trustees of the Army’s history, we must be leaders in disaster 
readiness. 

Thank you for all you do. I’m proud of your accomplish- 
ments! 


Keep Army History Alive! 
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THE CHIEF HISTORIAN'S 


Dr. RICHARD W. STEWART 





few months back I introduced our new Career 
A Peer (CP) 61 for all full-time, permanent gen- 

eral schedule historians, archivists, and museum 
professionals. (The CP excludes those in title X positions 
because they are in the excepted service.) I can now re- 
port that the creation of the CP is moving along nicely. 
A number of key documents are in nearly final draft and 
should shortly be approved by the CP 61 Board of Direc- 
tors and the Functional Chief of the CP (the Director of 
CMH) and then sent to the Army G-1 for final approval. 
The budget request to sustain the program is in the hands 
of G-3 Training for the Program Objective Memorandum 
(POM) years (FY 14-18). In addition, I have requested 
a little money for next year (FY 13) to provide for some 
more developmental assignments for CP 61 personnel 
and to conduct the first session of our new “on-boarding” 
course, the New Historians, Archivists, and Museum Pro- 
fessionals Orientation. This will be a required course for all 
newly hired 0170, 1010, 1015, 1016, 1420, and 1421 series 
personnel from throughout the Army. They will come to 
the Center; attend briefings on the Army History Program; 
visit the Museum Support Center; receive copies of all the 
regulatory guidance for history, archives, and museums in 
the Army; learn about CP 61; and meet key members of the 
Army field history programs and the Center. 

Even more critical than the budget (well, just as critical 
anyway) will be the new Army Civilian Training, Educa- 
tion, and Development System (ACTEDS) plan for our 
CP. Without an approved ACTEDS, we cannot spend 
money on courses or professional development oppor- 
tunities. This plan will lay out the career map and career 
ladder for our job series, establish the documentary basis 
of our training courses, list professional development 
opportunities, and establish a new Career Intern Plan 
(more in the next Chief Historian's Footnote on this). 
The approved ACTEDS plan will be a key document for 
recruiting, developing, and retaining all career profes- 
sionals for the entire Army history and museum program. 
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FOOTNOTE 





ER PROGRAM O | 


The ACTEDS, and its attendant career maps and ladders, 
is such a critical document that for the past four months I 
have worked hard to get a cross section of members of the 
new CP involved in reviewing, rewriting, and approving 
it. I have assembled two teams of short-term develop- 
mental assignment historians, museum professionals, and 
archivists from throughout the Army History Program 
to spend time here at the Center to review and comment 
on the ACTEDS. I have presented draft copies of the plan 
to the various command historians at the annual Army 
Historians Council meeting held at Carlisle Barracks this 
past June. And I have forwarded copies and responded 
to questions and concerns from all the historians and 
museum professionals on the Board of Directors for the 
CP. In each of its many iterations, the ACTEDS plan was 
improved. Historians and museum professionals here at 
the Center have worked and reworked the documents to 
take those suggestions and refine them further. It has been 
a true collaborative effort as we have discussed key ques- 
tions such as: What exactly are our core competencies? 
What professional degrees should we expect our members 
to have at different GS levels? What functional training or 
education do we need in our various job series to perform 
our profession? Every profession or career benefits from 
occasional self-examination by those most interested in 
defining its future. And I know that we will all be better 
for this dialogue. So, I would like to thank each and every 
contributor to this process, both those who have already 
participated and those who will in the future. The Career 
Program will benefit from your personal commitment. 

The outlines of the Career Program are getting clearer 
every day. The CP will allow us avenues to recruit the 
best new hires into all job series. The professional 
standards, recommended professional education levels, 
core competencies, and functional competencies of 
historians, archivists, and museum career personnel 
will all be laid out clearly. The possible career paths 
for each grade in each series will be outlined fully and 
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